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From the Asiatic Journal. 
MORALS OF CHESS. 


‘ Homan life has often been compared to the 
game of chess. The vicissitudes of each so 


trequentiy proceed from the absence of re- 


Hecticn and pradence, of fortitude and perse- 
verance, that cur imagination is forcibly im- 
pressed with the resemblance. How many 
times we chserve an impetuous youth, who 
rushes eagerly into the great world, stopped 
in the outset by a fatal sqholar’s mate ! and how 
often does a stale mat€Feward the vigorous 
struggles against misfortune of him who obeys 
the precept-— 

Equam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, nen secus in bonis. 

So far the resemblance is obvious and hack- 
peved : we may Carry it farther, and consider 
the diflerent moves employed in the game as 
typical of various Characters met with in life. 
flad this idea occurred to Addison, he might 
have exhibited another specimen of that rich 


and treiy Enghsh wit, combined with moral | 


insivaction, which we find in his Spectators 
and Guardians ; and which appears so advan- 
taccousiy in his inimitable comparison of con- 
versational qualities to instrumental music. 

Let us begin with the pawn; the humbiest of 
the heroes of chess, either advances slowly to- 
wards the opposite extremity of the table, its 
path beset with difficulties and dangers, ex- 
posed to the attacks et a host of adversaries, 
arainst whom it possesses a vers limited tacul- 
iy of self defence ; or it remains stationary, 
and finds safety in obscurity. In the former 
case, it derives its sole protection from depen- 
dence upon another, or from combination with 
its fellows. It does happen, though rarely, 
that. by skilfol and judicious plans, a pawn at- 
tains its ultimate object, and ts transmuted into 
a piece of superior value. 

We may easily conceive the pawns to rep- 
resent men of humble origin, wiio, when they 
endeavour to emerge from obscurity, encoun- 
ter a multitude of obstacies. ‘ Slow rises 
worth by poverty oppressed.” A servile de- 
pendence upon power, or the practice of low 
arts, of paltry intrigue and deceit a:wong his 
equals, are the ordinary expedients which an 
obscure individual employs to lit himself in- 
to eminence. A pawn gains the prize gener- 
ally by pressing dirgetly onward, W: 
ing iempted by dazzling advantages to deviate 
from its road: so the man, who from a subor- 
dinate station reaches distinction, has gener- 


cut be- 


ally confined himself to the direct path of truth | 


and integrity ; inclining neither to the right 
nor to the lett, however powerful the solicita- 
tions of avarice or passion. 

The knight is a piece, the movement of 
which 1 eccentrie, and the value equivocal. 
No bounds cau restrain its incursions. It skips 
with impunity over the heads of potent. grave, 
and reverend personages. Its extravagant 
motions generaily surprise those bye-standers 
who are ignorant of the game. 

Smail wits, psaudo-geniuses, men who aim 
at being singular, whimsical, and extravagant, 
whose conduct is so far,regulated by that ot 
others that they act precisely as other men do 
not. who * affect the fool, and are what they 
atlect °°” such characters have the knight for 
theirsymbol: the knight of the chess-board 1s, 
as Dryden expresses it— 

*“ Knight of the shire and re presents them all.” 

li must be allowed that the value of the 
knight is sometimes greatly enhanced ; so an 
eccentric character may prove a man of real 
genius. 
~ The bishop moves diagonally onthe board ; 
neither plodding on, like the humble pawn, 
nor fluttering about with the levity ofa knight. 
[ts attacks are extremely dangerous from their 
insidious nature. 

The bishop.theretore, (absit nvidia dicto ') 
resem les those who accomplish their designs 
by craft and artifice, flattery and deceit, dupli- 
city and treachery. Such characters create a 
vast deal of mischief in the world, and make 
but little stir about it. ‘There is an apppear- 
ance of harmlessness in them, which mightily 
favours ther schemes, by begetting supineness 
and securiiy in those who deal withithem, of 
which they did not fail to avail themselves. 
An agreeable aspect, an engaging address, a 
plausible tongue, unbounded courtesy, and a 
cemblance of piety, are always found, combin- 
ed or separate, in the character ofa bishop. 

The rook’s movement is simple : either for- 
ward or laterally Ina Straight line. It never 
mixes early in the fray, and is better adapted 
for defence than offence. 

‘There is an obvious analogy between this 
place and a plain, substantial, good-humoured 
specimen of the genuine John Bull species. 

The queen is the last we shall consider ; jt 
unites the motions of all the other pieces, ex- 
cept that of the knight. 

This valuable piece may be regarded as one 
of those rare and finished characters which 
seem compounced of the best qualities of our 
race; discernment and promptitude, truth and 
integrity, fortitude and perseverance ; spirit 
tempered with prudence. and energy adorned 
with moderation. 

Let us now look round for examples :—Mun- 
‘upgus is a pawn, who early in life pushed tor- 
ward without prudence or toresight. His pro- 
cress seemed easy : he soon stept out of his 
‘rack into a gaming house, where ie took a 


how pieces. A bishon (alias a sharper) fixed his 


eye upon him, and lured him into his toils. 
Mundungus may now be found in the Fleet 
Prison. 

Probus was likewise a pawn: placed under 
the notice of a man of rank, whose patronage 
‘introduced him into the army. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself there : he advanced step by 
step, until, having headed a party of his men, 
who forced the enemy’s line, he gained a title. 

Percivax isa knight. His motions are pre- 
cisely those of his prototype. He sets out 
with the design of going due east, and present- 
ly bends north. You are least likely to find 
him where he has promised punctually to meet 
you. He seems oppressed with all the infirmi- 
ties cf human nature, yet does not repine. 
At the age of thirty, his sight is very dim: his 
gait is feeble and decrepit. He hears imper- 
fectly. His memory isso treacherous, that he 
tells you he often misses his dinner through 
forgetting to examine his memoranda to learn 
when he dines, al(haugh it is constantly at the 
same hour. 4 

My friends Vesuvio isa knight of another 
complexion. He has been pronounced mad, 
but is far too amusing to be imprisoned in a 
mad-house. ‘The ease which he acquires arts 
and languages is equally only by the facility 
with which he abandons his acquisitions. He 
has visited a large portion of the globe, but 
has merely studied whimsical points of cha- 
racter. He can assume the garb and manners 
of a Persian or an Esquimaux, a Turk or an 
Otaheitan. He maintains the existerce ot 
dragons, unicorns, and griffins, as well as of 
the Phoawix, the mermaid, and the sphinx; 
hotds that disembodied spirits inhabit the moon ; 
and is now employed in composing a treatise 
on the city discovered in that satellite by a 
German Professor, and on the language, man- 
ners, and amusements of the Selenites. 

An example of the Bishop is found in Ba- 
thyilus. This seeming virtuous man has a 
crowd of admirers and eulogists. He talks of 
| honour, integrity, virtue, and religion with the 
tongue of an enthusiast ; but all is false and 
hollow. He is an atheist and a sensualist. He 
betrayed into ruin, for his own profit the friend 
who trusted him, and then abandoned him to 
misery and reproach. He bestows in cherity 
a pittance upon the widow of « man whom he 
secretly robbed of his fortune. This character 
_is too odious to’ dilate upon. Vicious propen- 
| sities acquire intensity of mischief under the 
| cloak of hypocrisy. 

Jucundus supports the character attributed 
|to the rock. He is ene of the best natured 
{ men in the universe. Though he weighs thir- 
teen stone, he would walk fifteen miles in the 
month of July to serve a worthy man ; and so 
many claim that title by false credentials, that 
lic sometimes loses weight in the service of 
those who ill deserve the sacritice. 

has some points of character in common with 
| Sterne’s Yorick. He pushes along the straight 
path of life, so that he occasionally jostles 
against those who choose the zigzag tracks 
which intersect it; but he seldom quarrels 
with them. He believes mankind to be better 
than they are ; but if he discovers a rogue, 
he never spares him. 

My triend Eudoxus affords a living example 
of the pertect character ascribed to the re- 
mainining piece. Partiality may be expected 
to heighten the portrait, but the real features 
are toonobie tc borrow from flattery any thing 

but deformity. He is wealthy, but has as much 
| humility as would become a poor man. He is 
a scholar, but displays the modesty of a learn- 
er. He has power and influence, bat they are 
exerted for the benefit of others. ‘The grace- 
fulness of his person attracts our notice—-the 
sentiments of bis heart ccniirm our esteem. 
The qualities of his mind are nicely limited and 
counterpoised. His generosity is without pro- 
fusion ; hia compassion is unalloyed with weak- 
ness: his firmness is remote trom obstinacy ; 
his promptiiude partakes not of rashness ; and 
| his gaiety is untinctured with levity. The vir- 
tues which cluster in hischaracter rarely unite, 
or exist in such perfection when asunder. As 
the game of Chess is robbed of its chiet inter- 
est when the queen is removed, so lite wiil 
appear to me divested of its charms should 
Eudoxus leave it before me. 




















HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


| ‘The fashion of servants aping their masters 
and mistresses. is becoming very prevalent—- 
it is true, they do not all use Miss St. Angelos’ 
liquid rouge, becanse it is too dear, but they 
make great personal sacrifices to purchase a 
hat and feathers, and other becoming ornaments. 
The coloured folks are dipping deep in 
these bon ton touches, and they, like their 
betters, have their coteries and Converza- 
tiones. . 

A gentleman in Mercer-street, being aroused 
from his slumbers about two in the morning. 
by a low murmuring whispering sound, and 
snpposing that thieves had broken into his 
house, sprang from his bed, en chemise, and 
groping his way towards the kitchen, saw a 
licht streaming through the key-hole, and plac- 
ing his eye there, perceived a rousing fire, a 
table with cups, saucers, toast and butter, chip- 
ped meat, &c. &c. and several strapping black 
gentlemen and ladies, together with the cook 
of the family, whe was entertaining her guests. 
The gentleman, considering it rather a late 
hour for a party, and without his knowledge or 
consent, determined to break in upon their 
revels—-accordingly, throwing open the door, 
he rushed in the centre of them, and with his 
shirt and white night-cap, was taken instantly 
for a ghost, and the guests set up a scream So 
loud and shrill. as to awaken the watch. Sev- 
eral escaped, but two or three failing to make 
good their retreat, were carried to the Watch 





| Honse, to finish the evening’s entertainments. 


Noah's @dvocale. 





Jucundas | 





From the London Globe au@ Traveller, Jan. 17. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
_ Crim. Con. Coz vs. Kean. This cause hav- 
ing been the only one left untried of the Satur- 
day’s list, and being thus known to be the first 
this morning, a considerable crowd assembled 
at the doors at a much earlier petiod than they 
are usually opened, and at 9 o’clock there was 
a rush into the gallery. There:being abund- 
ant accommodations for spectators, though not 


from the curiosity excited by the first tragedian 
of the day appearing in the character of de- 
fendant in crim. con. 

Seven of the special jury answered to their 
names, and five of the common jury filled up 
the necessary number. 

Mr. Law opened the pleading. The _plain- 
tiff was Robert Albion Cox, Esq, and brought 
this action to recover compensation in damages 
from the defendant, Edmund Keaa, Esq., for 
criminal conversation with the plaintitf's wife. 
The defendant plead not guilty, and upon 
this issue was joined. The damages were laid 
at 20001. 

Mr. Common Serjeant Denman addressed 


their attention one of thoze causes which, un- 
fortunately for the present state of morality, 
were not unfrequeotly heard in courts of jus- 
lice ; and in all the infinite variety which such 
cases assumed, itxwas seldom any appeared 
characterized by the worst aggravations which 
belongec to this case. He should have to lay 
before them a case of long continued violation 
of the laws of hospitality, long continued abuse 
of the privileges of friendship, long continued 
treachery against the trust and confidence, 
without which there could be no friendship. 
Among the difficalties of laying such cases be- 
fore a jury, there was one which he was en- 
tirely spared. Nothing could be more frivo- 
lous than for him to bring to their notice either 
of the parties. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to select two individuals better known than 
the plaintiff and defendant. The defendant 
held almost the most prominent situation possi- 
bie, constantly before the eyes of ali maukind 
throughout the civilized world. He occupied 
the very first place in the first rank of his 
profession, in which he was constantly before 
the public. The jury could not but recollect 
the blaze with which he had burst ali at ence 
upon the public admiration, and occupied the 
place without change ever since. What eth- 
ers have toiled long to attain to, what they 
held precariously and often were capriciously 
deprived of, he attained at once, and has en- 
joyed for eleven loog years without any varia- 
tion ; maintaining the character of the most 
distinguished performer of the age. In his pro- 
fession he acquired not only unsuited fame, but 
splendid emoluments. No gentleman on the 
stage had ever acquired any thing like it. This 
situation was in the most distinguished con- 
trast to that in which he had stood but a few 
short years betore. A very short time before, 
he had been a humble member of a strulling 
company in the West of England, very tittle 
known, and displaying nothing of the great 
talents, which afterwards distinguished him, 
except to a few who possessed particular skill 
in the art. He was pertorming in this humble 
character in Dorchester. Among the friends 
who discerned and encouraged the genius which 
he possessed was Mr. Cox, whe resided in the 
neighbourhood of Dorchester, living on the 
property which he and his family enjoyed with 
great hospitality. Mr. Cox was eager to give 
encouragement. to this friendless young man. 
His encouragement proved of no small value. 
Ne believed Mr. Cox then invited him to his 
ind the first acts of his friendship were 
suc as a person i. © ch a humble situation 
stood in necd of, Mr. + ad 


pamela - 


'imarnied in 1805 
being then of the age ot oo. 3" “rs, Cox just 
come of age. She wasa young lady ot tamily 
and fortune in Somersetshire. In the year 
1812. Mr. Cox was induced to estabtie) bim- 
self in his profession of gold-retiner ang i. ker 
in London. He removed to town, and ther 
lived till the present time. He occasionally 
| wert down to his country residence ; and in 
1813 his acquaintance commenced with Mr. 
Kean, and he, among others, encouraged him 
to come to Drury iane, where he made that 
appearance which was well known to them. 
Mr. Cox was a proprietor of Drury lane, and 
one of the managing commitice. 
be more delighted with Mr. Kean’s success, 
and none felt more enthusiastic admiration of 
the talents which he had zealously contributed 
to bring forward. Mrs. Cox was a lady of ex- 
traordinary intellectual talents and attainments ; 
she was well acquainted with the merits of 
dramatic wrilings, and appreciated with taste 
and admiration the writings of Shakspeare. 
She admired Mr. K’s performances. Mr. K. 
was not only a frequent visiter, but the families 
came to be in hatnts of constant intercourse. 
Mr. Kean was a married man, and Mrs. Kean 
accompained him in his visits to Mr. Cox’s. 
If any suspicion could therefore have arisen, 
this must completely have removedit. Mr. Cox 
bad not introduced a bachelor—not a mere ad- 
venturer, to his family, but one who came as a 
husband and as a father of a family. Under 
what circumstances the fatal attachment was 
first conceived or indulged, he knew not. 
The plointiff himself was entirely ignorant ot 
it. He wae ‘mable to give evidence of the 
criminal intercourse till a very late period. 
But documents which came into his hands prov- 
ed that it had been carried on tor a long period 
| __at least seven years from the moment he was 
' new addressing them. Daring that period and 
| before, the same coniiding intercourse was 
| maintained by the plaintiff. Ifthey knew Mr. 

Cox, they were well apprized that a more 

frank and open-hearted gentleman, a gentle- 
} man of more confiding temper and more frank 





for hearers, there was po incomvenience felt 4 


the jury. It was his painful duty to bring to } 


None could | 


manners, did not live. He had letters to lay 
before them which made it as clear as 
that a criminal connexion was going forward, 
and with a caution which prevented Mr. Cox 
from feeling the slightest suspicion. The dis- 
covery was made in March laat year. Then 
first it appeared to the plaintiff that his ‘friend 
-and his wife had conspired against his honour, 
and happiness for a long course of years. Mr. 
Cox, very like a geutleman, at once of spirit 
and humanity, that instant quitted his house. 
He mentioned to, Mrs. Cox that he would pro- 
vide lodgings for himself, while she looked for 
accommodations for herself. When he return- 
ed to his own house he knew not whether she 
had availed herself of his humanity, but he 
found a mass of letters which were most unac- 
ceuntably, but most carefully preserved. They 
were addressed in various names, but it was 
impossible not to discover to whom, from 


ant was then on one of the many excursions in- 
to the country, from which he derived so much 
fame and fortune. He had gone to Norfolk. 
In this letter he treated her with great affec- 
tion. It was clear that a criminal intercourse 
had taken place ; but he did not treat her 
with contempt. It began, ‘ Dearest of wo- 
men, | am certaim we are formed for one 
another ; the assimilatioa of our character in 
every point proves it. The theatre was crowd- 
ed to excess ; the applause enthusiastic. But 
what availeth the crowd? my Charlotte did 
not see them. What the applauses ? my Char- 
lotte did not hear them. The walks are beav- 
tiful, but my Charlotte cannot enjoy them. 1 
hope to return soon, and fold my dear little girl 
in ny arms. From the first moment | saw you, 
1 loved, and in the possession of your heart, | 
have obtained the very summit of my wishes.” 
This year, or the next, the defendant went to 
America. Thence he wrote—* Dear little 
love, how I regret the offer of accompanying 
me was not accepted !” (Such an intention, it 
appeared, had been entertained.) “If I had 
but you in my arms, my happiness would be 
complete. | am getting a great deal of money. 
You express doubts of my affection— 

‘** Doubt that the stars are fire— 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt—-I leve.” 

Another letter, without date, said, * How 
shall | requite my darling little girl for all her 
afiection? In my heart she reigns triumphant, 
and shall, while puisatiou beats there. Indeed, 
Charlotte, I love you deariy. The mortific:- 
tion of your absence is the only calamity in my 
circumstances. I shall sail from New York on 
the 16th of April. O what joy to meet and em- 
brace you. I am living in the first style, travel 
magnificently, and [ transmit 1000 pounds a 
month. I have the warmest affection of a lover 
for you. I have renounced all other corres- 
pondence.” There could be no doubt, then, 
Mr. Common Sergeant conciuded, that the de- 
fendant had long been in possession of what he 
called the summit of his wishes, by having her 
in bis arms. No husband, no friend, ever plac- 
ed greater confidence in a wife or in a friend. 
Some might suppose that the neglect was so 
gross that the plaintiff had no right to complain 
of it, were it not for the letters which he had to 
lay before them. His learned friend said that 
he did not mean to insist upon this: but it was 
of such importance to his client to stand right 
before the world in this respect, that he could 
not withhold the evidence he possessed. On 
the 17th of July, 1823, a letter was written by 
the defendant. Mr. Cox had been unfortunate 
in his business, and had hopes of obtaining em- 
ployment abroad. Mr. Kean wrote—*My dear 
and beloved girl, although I rejoice that all is 
safe, | hate to think of the hour of separation ; 
but our consolation must be that we meet again, 
and be as inseparable in person as we are io 
heart. Let him only go abroad, and [ will! dare 

the worst.” In another letter he said ‘* We 
iget rid of our annoyances, and then we meet 
'to wart no more. Put your letters with your 
owa hands into the receiving house, and go 
there to receive mine again.” On the 21st of 
July, 1823, he wrote again. Some alarm of 
discovery had arisen. ‘1 thank Heaven all is 
well; let us be more wary in future. 1 have 
your little darting letter. Let him once go to 
‘America, and I will be in your arms, my little 
darling, aod we shail ‘sleep in spite of thun- 
der.’”? In January, 1824, he wrote a letter 
which clearly showed the alarm that was felt. 
* My darling, darliag love, write to me instant- 
ly. If you can secure her, well; if not come 
to my arms. All I ask is to hide yourself for a 
short time, that when the bue and cry is raised 
nothing may be found to crimiaate me. If the 
goods are not found on the thief there can be 
no conviction.—(Loud laughter.) What money 
you may want you shall have instantly. If mat- 
ters come to extremities you shall ever find me 
your lover, hasband, father, friend.” Here 
then was decisive proof that there had beenno 
contrivance on the part of the plaintiff. Per- 
haps it was not necessary for him to make a 
single observation more. It was quite clear 
that he had had no idea of her stolen lust. 
Mrs. Kean herself, a constant visiter, was sufh- 
cient to prevent any suspicion. A young wo- 
man was living in the plaintiff’s family. Mr. 
Cox had occasion to go frequently from home 
on various avocations, but this young woman 
was always there. He was ata loss to con- 
ceive then what defence could be set up. He 
had heard of another circumstance, but if true, 
he expected the jury to treat it as an aggrava- 
ijon rather than am excuse. It was to be al- 
leged that Mrs. Cox was a person of abandoned 
character, and admitted the embraces of others 
besides the defeadant. He was ignorant, as 
was his client, whether this was so; but it was 
impossible te say to what degree she might 








ossible , 


whom, aod ep what subject they were written~} 
One was dated Sth April, 1820. The defend-’ 





have been hamiliated: It was for the jary. to 
pb was poe cause of the humiliation, . 
ane egraded feeli whose existence in ©. 
the bosom of his wii te to the plaintiff the - 
source of severest affliction. If she was se- 
duced by the defendant, and so ruined by that 
seduction, as not only to bestow her person and 
affections on him, but to admit the embraces of 
the lowest of maokind, whom had Mr. Kean 
but bimself to charge with that degradation? 
Against any person in her situation, visiting the 
highest characters, aring as the affection- 
ate wife, and the faithful mistress of the wae Ag 
it ought to be as painful, as it was wicked and 

cruel, to bring such charges before the public — 
for her humiliation---If all could be traced to 
him as the cause, and as the origin, they would 
regard it as a great aggravation. But here 

} again the proof respecting Mr. Cox’s ignorance 

of her being so degraded was stronger still. If 
he had not suspected Mr. Keaa, how could he 
have saspected ancther? The letters showed 
that Mr. Kean had not excited the slightest sus- 
picion.* In January, 1824, Mr. Kean complain- 

ed of her bestowing one smile of favour upon 
another, made a great complaint against her, 

and showed himself the greatest monopolist in 

her favour. On the Ist of January, he wrote, 

--Dear little B. chaage of circumstances 

causes change of affection. Six months ago I | 
alone had your heart. It seems you are now 

weary of me. You have plainly made up your 

mind (o part with me. If so, depend upon it, 

I will release vou from your bonds. If the mind 

you have captivated for six years is no longet 

regarded, you shall _——— your unhappy, but 

unfortunately proud,” &c. Here was perfect 

demonstration that Mr. Cox knew nothing of 
Mr. Kean’s conduct, and iauch less of any oth- 

er’s. It was proper that he should now let 
them know the circumstances in which the 
discovery wasmade. A young lady, a relative, 

lived in the house, who, though not placed a¢ 

a spy upon Mrs. Cox, yet operated in prevent: 

ing suspicion in Mr. Cox’s mind. When thé 

criminal connection was discovered, the friend#: 
of Mr. Cox thought it better to conceal it from 
him until decisive proof could be obtained, 
knowing that tney weuld only make him mis- 
erable without satisfying his mind. Mr. Coz 
lived in Wellington-place. Mr. Kean was ad- 

mitted in his absense, and passed the night 

with his wife. Thus, when their caotion was 

in less activity the discovery was complete. 

There was strong reason afterwards to beiieve,, 
that she not only bad criminal intercourse with) 
this defendant, but also with other men. When. 
ihe discovery was made Mr. Cox, though he | 
determined to part with his wife, and directed’ 
this action to be brought, wished the damages 

te be laid very low. It was the attorney him- 

self who laid them at 20001. When they knew 

what artifices were practised by the defendant, 

they would regret that the damages were not 
laid higher. Two letters, written in January, 

1824, unmasked treachery and cruelty unparal- 

leled. They would find that the husband was 
hoodwinked by the most deceittul artifices. 

The defendant addressed a letter to the hus- 

band and to the wife. in terms to deceive the 

one, that be might obtain possession of the 

other’s person. Mr. Kean had a professed en- 
gagement in the west; he invited Mr. C. and 
his wife to accompany him. They did so. Mes. 

Kean and a clergyman (Mr. Druet we believe) 
were of the party. ‘There was much social! 
enjoyment, as usual in such parties. Mr. Cox, 

on this occasjon, said something which excited 

a degree of suspicion, which made him call for 
explanations. Some angry words took place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cox left the party. Mr. Kean 
wrote from Exeter to her—*“ Dear little im- 
pradent girl, your impru lence had nearly pro- 
duced the most calamitous consequences. Ap- 
pear to countenance the letter | have written 
to Mr. Cox, that we shall not meet again, and 
that he has lost a friend.” He addressed anoth- 
er letier to Mr. Cox of the same date, and with 
the same pest mark—* My dear Cox, [ have re- 
flected upom what took place last night with 
great pain. If I have paid more attention to 
your family than J ought, the sole reason was 
to show the world that I valued my friend as 
much in adversity as when I enjoyed his hos- 
pitality. Your suspicion is unworthy of your- 
self. To remove every pretence which insid- 
ious men might make ase of, | withdrew from 
a friendship rendered unworthy by suspicion.” 
How was it possible that Mr. Cox could not 
have been deceived by this? But this was not 
all. He vroceeded—“I must have been the 
worst of villains if 1 took that mao by the hand 
whom | was meditating injustice against. You 
do not know me.” (That was verv true.) 
‘¢ Mine are follies, not vices. My text is, todo 
all the good [ can.—(A leugh.) When I am 
calied to another world, my memory may be 
blamed, but not despised.””> The suspicion of 
Mr. Cox being true, was it possible for lan- 
guage to aggravate such conduct? He felt at 
once the impression this letter had made upon 
them. It was due to Mr. Cox, due to society, 
due to all they held dear, that sach conduct 
sheuid be marked with reprobation. He had 
now stated all the parts of the case. He would 
read letters and call witnesses to prove it. They 
would then feel that they did not do their duty 
if they did not say thai the plaintiff was entitled 
to the amplest compensation, which he himself 
had thought fit to demaad. 


[A great number of witnesses were examined, to 
make out the case for the plaintiff. A great portion 
of testimony consisted of letters from Kean to Lady 
Cox, ihe reading of which occupied a considerable 
time. Mr. Scarlett then opened the defence. ] 





Mr. Scarlett said, he trusted he was too sensible of 
| what he owed to his own character, even to attempt, 
| either in public or private, to justify the offence for 
| which the present action was brought against Mr. 
'Kean. Whether uis learned friend was absolutely 
| right in saying that the jmmorality of all these offen- 
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ces was the same, it was not for him to decide ; but | 
when a plaintiff came into court to ask damages, it 
was not altogether a question of morality; but the | 
damages should be measured by the amount of the in- | 
jury he had sustained. The jury would perceive that 
_ this was a case of great difficuity on the part of sis | 
client, who had not only attained great eminence In 
his profession, was a scholar and a man of genius, but | 
was also a public man, and felt deeply the calamity of 
the action, to which the plaintiff w' 
profession made it impossible for him to offer that de- 
fence which would at once entitle him to their verdict. 
If the plaintiff’s object were, as he supposed it must 
be, to obtain a separation from his wife, he (Mr. 
could not but wish he had been advised to select some 
of Mrs. Cox's other lovers, and uot one, in whose for- 
tune, fame, and all his prospects in life, a verdict, he 
would almost say of any kind, must have the most fa- 
tal effects. His client was placed in a situation of pe- 
culiar embarrassment. Did not the jury feel, that if 
he allowed it to be said, that he had defended himself 
by violating a woman's confidence, that the consequen- 
ces would not terminate with the verdict? At the 
same time, they could not avoid observing the skill, 
care, and he would say cunning, that had been used 
to keep back any evidence that could give the defend- 
ant’s counsel an opportunity of showing on what terms 
the plaintiff had lived with his wife, before the de- 
fendant’s unhappy acquaintance with this lady of 
mature age commenced. Not one female friend or 
acquaintance was called to show the terms on which 
they lived before the date of the defendant’s unhappy 
acquaintance with them. Not one female friend or 
acquaintance was called to show—what it was of so 
much importance the jury should know—to how much 
damages the plaintiff was entitled for the loss of such 
a wiie. 
lett) were to produce such evidence, then he, (Mr. 
Denman) would have this powerful topic on which to 
dilate to the jury. He would say to them, ‘ The de- 
fendant first seduced the wife of his friend, and then 
he comes into court to destroy her character.” The 
jury must feel the infinite peril of his client’s situation ; 
however great his fame and talents, they were of no 
avail, without the smiles of the public, on which his 
all depended. His learned friead had left the jury to 
infer that the letters, given in evidence, addressed to 
a woman of another name, were intended for Mrs. Cox, 
tather than call a witness by which that fact might be 
proved, if, indeed, it were the fact. He would not hes- 
itate to say, that the most important fact had not been 
judicially proved. There were two way: in which it 
could be proved—one, was to call persons, who could 
give evidence of the transactions to whicn the letters 
allude; the other, to show that Mrs. Cox received 
auch letters about the time of their date ; but neither 
af these was attempted ,; 











‘without any signature, except * Little Breeches,” 
“were sent by the defendant to Mrs. Cox. It was not 
eever in proof that the letters found in Mrs. Cox’: cab- 
inet were the letters produced in evidence. If that 
hhad been the case the plaintiff would naturaliv have 
«-alled the maid to make such examination of the let- 
ters as would enable her afterwards to speak to their 
identity ; but he did no such thing. The servant saw 
bim taking letters out of her mistress’s cabinet, which 
6 as never locked ; but what letters there was no proof. 
1 he letters produced had been given by the plaintiff 
t> his attorney, who the uext day brought two actions, 
H.tending, no doubt, to kill two birds with one shot. 
}3ut what right had the plaintiff to call on the jury, on 
‘their oaths, to infer that the letters on which the ac- 
“tions were browght. are the same that were found in 
‘the cabinet. Wheu ail evidence by which the tact might 
‘be proved, if it existed, was so cautiously kept back ? 
Oniy one letter was addressed to Mrs. Cox, and that 
was of no importance, as it was merely an answer to 
inquiries after the defendant’s health. The circum- 
stance of the letters produced containing the same 
quotation twice, was against the supposition of their 
being all sent to the same lady, as they may suppose 
the defendant had better taste than to repeat it to the 
same person; there was uo evidence when the plain- 
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ters, nor when he obtained possession of them; Mrs. 
Cox’s cabinet, it was proved, was not locked; they 
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of each other's correspondence ; he might have st en 
the letters a hundred times over, if they were received 
ty her, if indeed they were not obtained from some 
other person to grace the present cause. His learned 
friend leit his case in this predicament, that these let- 
ters were long Known to the defendant, if they were 
written to his wife; and if they were not written to 
her, they were obtained trom some other person, and 
made use of in this cause. But his learned friend telt 
that he was to have the benefit of a good natured con- 
clusion by the jury, that all the letters were addressed 
to Rirs. Cox, if the defendant did not betray the most 
delicate of all confidences that could be reposed in 
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a man of honour never would betray. His client, 
whatever might be the result of that action, whatever 
might be his tate, never could reconcile to his honour 
and feciimg, to betray a confidence reposed in him bya 
woman. He (Mr. Scarlett) perfectly concurred in this 
determination on the part of his client. If he had been 
the cause of injury to the plaintiff, he was right not to 
rescue himself from the consequences by the treachery 
of betraying a woman’s confidence. Every man of 
honour must concur in that feeling, and he prayed the 
jury that silence on that part of the case might not be 
allowed to prejudice his client in their estimation. 


must be feli, whether they were addressed to Mrs. Cox. 
!f they thought the letters were addressed to hi r, then 
it became important when did the plaintiff become ac- 
quainted with their existence. The letters were ad- 
dressed to particular places. Were any person called 
trom those places to give evidence for whom they were 
intended? Why were they not? He would tell the 
jury why. ‘Those to whoze care a case of this nature 
s entrusted, sometimes And creet tor a plaintiff to 
| send his case to the 
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|! jury 22 care as possible, to take ! 
; care that no witness #h2li v« called who can give any 
evidence more than ie thouerht t 


indispensable ‘That 


Ae there was great oncanion for the exercise of prudent 
¢ caution in the present case. may fairly be inferred from 
# the evidence of the worthy apothecary, who stated that 

4 he observed tne same affection between the plaintiff 

Hf and his wie down to the time of their separation. 

W ny were toe jury .eft in the dark with regard to the 
S time when ‘ae giatiff first discovered or suspected 

te his wiles infideuty: If he should go before another 

P| trounali—it he expects to obtain a divorce in the 

a House ot Lords, it must be on different evidence from 

*. what he had produced that day—he must state the 


time when he suspected her. He will obtain no di- 
vorce there unless he proves, that when first he had 
cause to suspect his wife’s chastity, he took those steps 
that a husband jealous of his honour would consider 
necessary in such a case. It would not do to state no 
more to the House of Lords to obtain a divorce than he 
: had stated to the jury that day to obtain damages. He 
ar hoped, in the absence of evidence that might ‘be 
duced, the jury would not think that all that was 
back was favorable to the plaintiff, but that the 
rather conclude that it was kept back because it was 
favorable to the defendant. His learned friend had 
said that Alderman Cex was a patron of Mr. Kean’s— 
he denied it. They first became acquainted eight 
years ago at Taunton, when, it was well known to 
the jury, Mr. Kean was high in his profession, and an 
object of general attraction to gentlemen and ladies. 
Mr. ikean started in his professional career in London 
thirtcen years ago, and as his learned friend had truly 
said, at once attained that eminence which it takes 
others many years of laborious study and exertion to 
acquire. ‘The plaintiff's servant, who had been ex- 
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had met at Taunton. 


4 ie publi “ee 
iff well knew hie pubic | ed he formed the same opinion as 
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His learned friend felt, that if he (Mr. Scar- | 


and they were left to infer — 
fhat letters addressed to Mrs. Allen, and even a letter | 


tiff came to a knowledge of the existence of those let- | 


man—a confidence which, under any circumstances, | 


They would take the letters, with all the doubts that | 


amined, never saw Mr. Kean at Mr. Cox's house till 
about seven years ago—that was one year after they 
It would be base and treacher- 
ous, and indeed unnatural, that a man patronized by 
Alderman Cox should betray him and become the se- 
_ ducer of his wifs—he conjured the jury not to add that 
_ agerav>t:on to his client’s offeace. If they supposed 
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produced were addressed to Mrs. Cox, they 
must suppose she was a woman of strong passions, | 
which she had also the art of inspiring. It appeared 
that the writer became jealous; he wrote like a man 
whose mind had been subdued by passion, fram which 
he was at length recovering—he then said, “ yours 18 
passion, not love; I begin to feel | am no longer ~ 
object of solicitude to you.” If Mrs. Cox wast ; 
person to whom that letter was addressed, it showe¢ 
a little day-light was shedding on his miad, and show- 
the maid, who said 
ee eke RHEE HERE HHH EES, Suppose his learned 
friend to say that the plaintiff had been deceived by his 
wife ; then, if the letters produced were addressed to 
‘her, why not conclude that she had deceived the de- 
‘ fendant also—that she was in fact a more consummate 
‘actor than himself? ‘To whom did she pay her nightly 
| visits when her husband dined out? It was not pre- 
tended those visits were to the defendant—yet, every 
‘night her husband was not at home, she went out by 
| herself, stai d by herseli. 
i herself, staid out for hours, and returned by 
He believed the jury would think she was an odd sort 
| of a wife for a husband to hold in estimation, and that 
| he ought be glad to get rid of her. And when the 
| attorney, with two strings to his bow, so long dcliber- 
| ated which arrow he should let fly, it showed he was 
| willing to make the most of her. Ile denied that the 
‘letters said to have been written at the same time to 
the plaintiff and his wife, by the defendant, in which 
| she was desired to deceive her husband, had relation 
to the same transaction; but even if they had, wha‘, 
did it prove? If the defendant—if any man had tac 
| misfortune to be connected with the wife of anot’ner, 
' and was reproached by her husband, in her presence, 
' unless he were a villain an¢ a poltroon, for her sake 
“he would deny the charge. If'a man was in.that state 
in which he was in possession of a Woraan’s honour, 
| was he to say to her husband, ** °Tis tyue, | have been 
‘in bed with your wife.” Suppose tbe injured husband 
instantly demanded he should ma)<e satisfaction by a 
duel, should not every feeling of justice and honour 
prevent his adding such an agg’ avation to his crime ° 
Would it mend the case to falb Gown on his knees, and 
say, * °Tis true | have defiled gour bed, 1 will make 
. compensation. You may bring your action.”” To pre- 
vent the deep injury attem pied to be inflicted on the 
defendant for his conduct ‘yn that occasion, a3 if auy 
/man of honour coult avyid doing something of the 
kind, he was sure, he should be forgiven if he were 
obliged to produce witnesses from the bosom of the 
plaintif’s family, hostile to the defendant, and favour- 
able to the plaintiff, whom his learned friend might 
/ have called. 
his addresses 19 Miss Wickstead, but that was no rea- 
son he should not have produced her as a witness. 
_ He would now address himself to another part of the 
case, not without sanguine hopes of shewing that the 
defendant was entitled to a verdict. ‘The jury had 
heard the species of intercourse that subsisted between 
t the defendant aad the plaintiff and his wife ; that the 
defendant was in the habit of going at late hours to 
| Mr. Cox's house; that Mr. Cox himself let him in ; 
) that, on one occasion, Mrs. Cox was called out of bed 
| to join them; that in January, 1323, they set off to- 


the letters 


_ gether to visit Croydon, at three o'clock im the morn- | 


ing, Mr. Cox's servant baving been sent to call Mr. 
Kean’s strvaut; that Mr. Kean sat on the coach box, 


and drove Mr. Cox and his wite and niece, who were , 


inside ; that the next day Mr. Cox returned to town, 
leaving iis wife and niece under Mr. Kean’s protec- 
tion. 
twelve years younger than himscif, but who, though 
42, had still her summer shoots about her—if any hus- 


band were to leave such a wife at that hour in the | 


morning, he (Mr. Scarlett) would by all means advise 
him to be careful that the man under whose protec- 
tion he left her, should not be a distinguished actor. 
' No men in the world were more qualified by the pro 
fessional display of passion to work a greater effect on 
a female mind. Ged forbid he should say that con- 
summate actors were not most properly objects of ad- 
mniration and esteem; they have been so in all ages 
and countries. But, with all their advantages, they 


were men of danger, and prudent husbands would not , 


eXpose their wives, especially if, as appeared to be the 
| case with Mrs. Cox, they had a little romance in their 
minds. But the great danger from actors was their in- 


might hare lived on the terms of mutual knewledee | epiring passion, for they were the least likely to make | 


' the first advances to a marricd woman. The defend- 


aut would confine the expression of his passion to bis | 


_ assumed characters, in Hamlet and Richard the Third; 


he must expect thai if he were to make overtures to | 
the wife of his friend, he should be expelled from his | 
house; that disgrace would vefal him; that neither | 


_his fame nor genius would be sufficient to preserve 
/ him in the estimation of a british public. He was a 


man of too much sense not to know the danger he | 
would incur, unles well assured of the ground on | 


a 
, 


| which he stood. ‘Tosuppose that Mr. Kean made the 
| first overture, would be to suppose him capable of 
weakness and folly, not to be found ie any Alderman 
| of London at present. A story was told of a Loudon 
| Alderman in Charles the Second’s time, who, when 
| he heard they were going to fortify the city by erecting 
j horns, said, * he supposed they were putting their 
i heads together.” ‘The plaintiff should not allow it to 
be stated to a jury, that he had allowed the celebrated 

actor to protect his wile for two days and nights to- 
/ gether in his absence. But although the defendant 
, Would not disclose any facts that could justly subject 
‘him to the imputation of betraying a woman's confi- 
| dence, it was necessary that he should state what 
would be sufficient to remove the erroneous impression 
made by the statement of his learned friend. The 
defendant first saw Mis. Cox, about eight years azo, 
;at Taunton. While be was performing the part of 
Othello, a lady mthe stage box, overcome by her feel- 
ings, fainted. The periormance was suspended; Mr. 
Kean ran to the box and assisted to take the lady to 
the Green room; that lady was Mrs. Cox ; she recov- 
ered, and the performance proceeded. Alderman Cox 
called on Mr. Kean the next day, and invited Mr. 
Kean’s acquaintance. When he returned to London 
he was visited by Alderman Cox, and invited to his 
house ; he visited there as did Mrs. Kean. 


‘ 
lhe plain- 


tiff and Mrs. Cox, aiter that, went to the theatre, and | 


‘sat in the defendant’s box every night he performed. 
| Mrs. Cox went to the defendant's dressing-room with 
her husband—saw him dressing, then went to his hox : 

after his performance, returned to his dressing-roon: to 
take tea and to applaud; this was the round nicht af- 
ter night. ‘The defendant was like other men, ne was 
not insensible to the applause of women. The plain- 
tiff aud his wife went to the defendant's dressing-room 
even to his annoyance—he was obliged to excuse him- 
self, but in general they saw him dress before the play, 
took tea with him oiter, brought him home to sup, and 
often kept him to sieep in the house even after Mrs. 
Kean had ceased to visit there. The servant had said 
she did not know whether Mr. Cbx knew that Mrs. 
Kean had ceased to visit; but he was instructed that 
Mrs. Kean, in the presence of the plaintiff and his wife. 
had expressed her dissatisfactiou at the intercourse, 
and desired it should be discontinued ; and from that 
moment had ceased to visit Mrs. Cox. What would 
the jury think of the plaintiff’s still bringing the de- 
fendant home to his house at night, and calling his 
wife up to entertain him? What would they think of 
his allowing his wife to receive a present of a horse 
from the defendant? Must not all but the Alderman 
see what would be the consequences of continuing 
such an intimacy? No one could be farther from of. 
fering an apology for the offence which the defendant 
had committed; but he must say that if a lady we ald 
go so constantly to a man’s dressing-room, as at last to 
convince him that while she applauded his talents, his 
person was her object, aot one greater actor, he would 
say not one man in five hundred, or five hundred 
thousand, no, not in five millions, could resist the 
temptation. The defendants letters show the re 
he entertained for his wife and family ; he 
he will do all that can be consistent’ with 
them. Jt was evideni fro: 
were written to @ woman of great art, who had lone 
deceived her husband, and bad also deceived the de 
Gendants a man ol ftvent passion, by peering him 
; give ate and country for hirn. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY 


when he believed her protcs.a- 
tions of attachment, than say he would protect her, 
but he never said he would desert his duty to his wife 
and child. A philosopher has said, that every man, at 
some period, is liable to be carried away by strong 
passion. This strong passion appears to have been 


He could do no less, 


| 


——_ 





infused into the defendant by Mrs. Cox, and he has 
become her victim. If he could show that, after the 
warning given by Mrs. Kean, the plaintiff continued 
to take his wife to the theatre, and pursued the same 
course with great assiduity alvaost down to the time of 
her leaving him ; suppose they found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, what damages would they give him? But 





ide had said Mr. Watmore was paying 


If a man under any circumstances, left a wife | 


i he would carry the case farther. He would call wit- 
nesses to prove that long before the plaintiff became 
acquainted with the d+.fendant, a sc®ne took place in 
the house like one they had all probably seen repre- 
sented on the stage. The plaintiff came home one 
night, and was directed by the barking of a lap dog to 
his wife’s clyset ; he opened the door and there found 
a gentlem7in concealed; the gentleman was handed 
out—a Cuarrel took place between the plaintiff and 
his wile —the letters that had passed between her and 
the ge-utleman were exchanged—she promised to see 
him no more, and the quarrel was made up. He would 
call persons out of the plaintiff’s family, who, if they 
wo',ld state in court what they had stated before, must 
give evidence to the denouement that took place on 
chat occasion. Another adventure of Mrs. Cox’s was, 
that sho once went with a female companion to Bir- 
mingham. The plaintiff was informed she went to 
Brighton ; by accident a suspicion arose, and he sent 
i his son by a former wife to Birmingham, and he found 
Mrs. Cox there. This was in July, 1822. Did the 
plaintiff separate from his wife on that occasion? He 
did not; she returned and was received Even his 
son expressed his astonishment at his father’s receiv- 
ing her. But she had several adventures. On one 
occasion of the defendant’s going to Exeter. Mr. Cox 
and his wife went with him in his carriage to Salisbury; 
they were indeed much in the habit of accourpanying 
him in his visits to the country—al ways at his expense 
of course. In going to Salisbury, Mr. Cox got out of 
the carriage, and went part of the way in a chaise, 
| giving his place in the carriage to a lady. ‘They staid 
live days at Salisbury, which cost Mr. Kean 50 or 601 
and he lent Mr. Cox 10. to pay his expenses home. 
While they were at Salisbury, a quarre! took place im 
consequence of something the plaintiff had observed 
between his wife and the defendant. Was the plaintiff 
more prudent afterwards? No such thing—the former 
intercourse continued—the same visits to private box 
and dressing-room took place as before. He would 
now come to the last act of the defendant. What 
would tiney think, if the Alderman and his wife had 
been seen walking very lovingly together after this 
action was brought? Ii that fact was proved, would 
they give him a verdict?) He was certain they would 
not. The plaintiff had brought two aciious to get 
mouey for the lo-s of his wife ; this was the first pro- 
ceeded on; but the proof of that fact would put an 
end te all pretence to complain of injury. ‘The letters 
| that had been read were discovered in April ; 
| the plaintiff’s wife had left his house in company with 
his niece. he (Mr. Scarlett) wondered whether she had 
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any proof whatever, 
cepted money from the 
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either that the plaintiff had ae | 
defendant, or made yee 
money knowing it to be his. {f Alderman V0, 

now same ievetad to ask damages for this wrongs come 
have acted so foully as already to have receive : Woe 
(Mr. D.) would not plead for him ; but he —— ’ 
court asking reparation, and soliciting that inve — 
tion which must be fatal to him had he evo? “7 
was imputed to him. Mr. Cox, it was weary — 
not been cautious and alive to euspiciey bet this a 
cumstance had been taken into account in yn “on 
amount of the damages claimed + —— 
were not asked. Had the avacations of Mr. a 
called him much from home, and had he not, a a 
ed by a species of enjoyment that had ape ot sae 
ity in it, mixed with an indulgence of bet _— i ss, 
been too indulgent, the case was one — _— 
have authorized the plaintiff to go for very mee am- 
aves. The allegations made against the — » un- 
supported as they were by evidence, should se 
weicht with the jury; and that he knew of = is- 
honour, and was paid for it, was so perfectly unfound- 
ed, that they would dismiss it with contempt, except 
on account of the too great security of the plaintiff, 
and on account of the conduct of bis wife, he would 
have been entitled to the largest damages; but that 
conduct, the jary would recollect, had been caused by 
Mr. Kean, and before she had been seduced by him, 
her husband was happy in her affection, She had_ 
taken 7.1 oath that she had not wronged her husband 
with Sie Robert Kemys—-her husband believed her, and 
restored her to his affections—and she remained at- 
tached to him, swerving not from the path of duty till 
she was tempted by Mr. Kean. The learned counsel 
concluded, by saying, he would leave his client in the 
hands of the jury, entreating them to recollect, that 
Mr. Cox could derive no consolation for his sufferings 
but ffom their verdict. He did not ask for it as giving 
him money, but as evidence of the public repelling, by 
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united with us in the participitation 
burdens and blessings; the forest has 

men; the soil has been made to teem 

our commerce has whitened every ocean 

very aod Law have marched hand in 

iberty a w have mar J 
human association have been accomplished as effectively 
any other Government of the globe , at a cost e 
in a whole generation, the expenditures of other nations y 
year. 3 : 

Such is the unexaggerated picture of our condition, : 
stitution founded upon the | ican principles shes oe 
admit that this picture has its shades, is but to say it is st the 
dition of men upon earth. From evil, physical, moral, and, 
it is not our claim to be exempt. We have suffered, 
the visitation of Heaven, through disease ; often by the 
injustice of other nations, even to the extremities of war ; 
by dissentions among ourselves—dissensions, perhaps, 
frou the fey ae of freedom, but whieh have, more 
appeared to threaten the dissolution of the Union, and, 
overthrow of all the enjoyments of our present lot, 
earthly hope of the future. The causes of these « 
heen various ; founded upon differences of specuiation 
of Republican Government ; upon conflicting views of 
relations with foreign nations; upon jealousies of parti 
al iuterests, aggravated by prejudices and prepossessions 
gers to each other are ever apt to entertain. 

It is a source of gratification and of encou to 
serve that the great result of this experiment, upon the 
human rights, has, at_the close of that generation by 
formed, been crowned with success, equal to the most 
pectations of its founders. Union, justice, tranquillity, the ¢gq 
defence, the general welfare, and the blessings of liberty;—gij 
been promoted by the Government under which we 
Standing at this point of time ; looking back to that ge 
which has goue by, and furward to that which is ad iz 
may,at once,indulge in grateful exultation,and in cheering hgp 
the experience of the past, we derive instructive lessons for 
ture. Of the two great political parties which have div 
opinions aud feelings of our country, the candid and the 
pow admit, that both have contributed spleadid talents, thes 
tegrity, ardent patriotism, und disiuterested sacrifices, to the fq 

tion aud administration of this Government; and that both 
quired a liberal indulgeace for a ion of human i 
error. The Revolutionary wars of Europe, commencing prey 
at the moment when the t of the United States Gret'us 
into operation under tuis ion, excited a collision of 
meat aod of sympzthies, which kindled all the passions, and Gm 
tered the conflict of parties, till the nation was involved in war, 
the Union ae — to its pong ts time of trial emibumg 
a period of five and twenty years, during which, the policy Ga 
é Union, in its relations with Europe, constituted the principal 
of our political divisioas, and the most arduous part of the « 





the voice of the jury, the foul calumnies with which 
he had been assailed, and placiog him in as high and 
honourable a situation as if he had never found it 
necessary to come before them. 

The Lord Chief Justice then proceeded to sum up 
the evidence for the ee 
appeared no room to doubt 
a subsisted between the defendant and Mrs. Cox as 
early as May, 1820. Positive proof, however, of a crim- 
inal act, in the spring of 1822, had been given. How 
the defendant’s acquaintance with Mrs. Cox commenc- 
ed, was proved only by Miss WV ickstead. ‘There was 
little doubt that the letters read in evidence were all 
meant for Mrs. Cox, although she was addgessed under 
different names. ‘his was, however, a question en- 
tirely for the jury. ‘Three topics had been urged on 
the part of the defendant ; first, that the plaintiff him- 
self had connived zt his own dishonour ; second, that 














' 


| point went to the verdict; and his Lordship had no | 
after | 


' told him that he would find evidence to support an ac- | 


tion in the cabinet ; if so, they had so far sailed in the 
same boxt, but it could net carry them safe to the end 


of the voyaze. He would prove that the defendant’s 


i] 


i 
{ 


/ money had been received by the plaintiff's wife, and | 


applied to the plaintiff's use with his knowledge. I[f 
the plaintiff kuew it was received from the defendant, 
there was an end to the action ; and if he did uot know 
it, what would they think of the man who allowed his 
wife to receive money, he did not know from whom ? 
Suppose any of the jury were in embarrassed circum- 
i stances, would they be satisfied with their wives pro- 

ducing money without inquiring how it was obtained ¢ 

Fither the Alderman was in collusion, and selected 

the present defendant, because he was able to pay 
| damages, or perhaps the plaintiff and his wife were in 


i 


_ collusion to zet a divorce, as she might be in want of 
anew paramour. If his learned friend had examined 
any witnesses which gave him (Mr. 5.) an oppottunity 
to prove what the conduct of the plaintiff had been, it 
was his client’s desire that he should not carry the de- 
fence further; but when treachery and ingratitude 
were imputed to the defendant, he was bound to prove 
that he had fallen a victim to consummate art and 
strong passions. When they found the husband, to 

| the very last, night after night, going with his wile in 

his hand to the defendant’s room, to offer her up, as it 
were, at the shriae of bis dishonour—retiring—leaving 
them alone—waiting tor her in the box—they would 
judge whether he was entitled to a verdict at their 
hands. His learned friend had said the plaintuf was 

a distinguished man, whose patronage was of great 

benefit to the defendant. He (Mr. S.) thought he 

knew something ot the public men of the day, but he 


' 


‘had never heard of the plaintiff in any other public 


capacity than that of Sheriti of Middlesex during an 
election, and Alderman of London—an honour which 
was more frequently obtained by being an adcpt in the 
use of a knife and fork, than by any superiority of in- 
tellect. The defendant was high in fame before he 
became acquainted with the plaintiff, and it could not 
be for the purpose of patronising the detendant that 
the plainuif brought his wife into the very jaws of dan- 
gor,—that could make him take her to the defendant's 
dressing-room to sce him dress in silk pautalooons, and 
then take her to his private box to hear him express 


the passions,—then return to the dressing-room to ap- | 


plaud his performance. But suppose he should fail in 
proving collusion on the part of the plaintiff, was it 
possible they could give a verdict that would ruin the 
defendant in his protession? His learned friend had 
admitted that the conduct of the plaintiff's wife did 
not entitle him to call for heavy damages, and that, 
therefore, they had been let down to 2,000/.; they had 
a right to expect that evidence would have been called 
_ by his learned friend to show the loss the plaintiff bad 
sustained ; that had not heen done; but he would 
| produce evidence, by which the jury would judge 
whether the plaintif had not himself, by his own con- 
duct, been the main cause of his dishonour; and it 
they should come to that conclusion, he felt confident 
they would not consider him entitled to their verdict. 
Mr. Scarlett here sat down, and after a short con- 
ference with Mr. Brougham, rose again and said, in 
the multiplicity of facts he had to state, he had forgot- 
ten one which was important. After the affair at Salis- 
bury—after Mrs. Kean had refused to continue her 
visits to Mrsi Cox, and when the defendant was going 
to America, the plaintiff invited, nay compelled him 
to sleep at his house the last night he was in London. 
Was this conduct towards a man who had himself a 
house and family in London at the time to be account- 
ed for? And this was after the plaintiffs suspicions 
had becn awakened in the broadest manner. His learn- 
ed friend had said that the defendant wrote the letter 
that had been read, to lull the suspicion of the plain- 
tiff, Suppose he did, was that a reason for the perse- 
verance in such conduct? Should he not have said 
to the defendant, that after what had happened he 
must be content,to admire him, like the rest of the 
world, at a distance, but there could be no private in- 
tercourse between them ? 


— ae 


| 


| After the examination of the witnesses on the part 
of the defendant, Mr. Scarlett said * that is my case !” 


Mr. Common Sergeant replied. The following is the 
conclusion of his argument, | 


The learned counsel had stated, that Mrs. Kean had 
warned Mr. Cox, but this was one of those assertions 
of which no proof had been given in evidence. As to 
the money at Salisbury, was there any thing extraor- 
dinary or wrong in one gentleman absent from home 
running short of money, and borrowing ten pounds 
from his friend? Mr, Kean, too, had paid the bills ; 
but the jury would recollect that neither Mr. Kean 
nor Mr. Cox could be brought forward to speak to this 
point, and therefore the transaction could not possibly 
ibe explained. The 16L had been paid immediately 
| on the return to London. There was nothing whatey- 
| er, thereiore, in either of these accusations, which 
| could throw a doubt on the propriety of the plaintifi’s 
, Conduct. He (Mfr. Denman) denied that there was 
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| ommended caution, secrecy, 


he had improperly exposed his wife to the seductive 
arts of a man of Mr. Kean’s manners, situation, and 
talents; and third, that the plaintiff was aware of his 
wife’s infidelity with oae or two othermen. The first 


difficulty in telling the jury, that if it were satisfacto- 


rily established that the plaintiff had connived at his , 


own dishonour, undoubtedly the defendant would be 
entitled to a verdict. The whole tenor of the letters, 


and, indeed, of the oral evidence, however, negatived | 
| that ground of defence. 


The defendant’s letters rece 


shewed that the plaintiff was privy to his dishonour. 
The plaintiff, therefore, was entitled to a verdict. | 
The other points went to the amount cf damages. , 
There was some weight iu the second, and it deserved 
the serious attention of the jury, for undoubtedly, ac- 
cording to the evidence of ivliss Wickstead, and sonie | 
other witnesses, the plaintiff had allowed rather a tree | 
iutercourse between his wile and the defendant to sub- 
sist; suffering her to be present in the defendant’s | 
dressing-room ; constantly permitting her to sit in the 
defendant's box at the theatre; allowing her to travel 
in his carriage, and to visit him in diferent parts of the | 
country—were circumstances worthy the attention of | 
the jury. The transaction at Birmiagham™, whither | 
she had gone without her husband, was another cir- | 
cumstance which ought to have awakened the plain- 
tiffs suspicion. The admission of the defendant to 
the plaintiff’s house at unseasonable hours in the 
morning, and permitting him to sleep there all day, 
to recover from the previous night’s debauch, was also 
worthy of their consideration in estimating the dama- 
ges. With respect to the third point, his Lordship did 
not think it had been satisfactorily made out, or at least 
it had not been made out in such a manner as ought 
te have much weight with the jury. As to the sup- 
posed infidelity with Sir Robert Kemys, that transac- 
tion had nat been proved by evidence admissible in a 
Court of Justice, although undoubtedly there was 
enough to show, that the plaintiff had some caure to 
suspect his wife’s fidelity. His suspicions, however, 
on that ground, had afterwards been removed. Then 
as to her condtict with Mr. Watmore, it should be rec- 
ollected that that was within the last two years, long 
after her criminality with the defendant, and therefore 
the plaintiff ’s right to damages against the defendant 
could not be diminished from that circumstance. After 
recapitulating the leading features of the case, his 
Lordship left the jury to find such a verdict as in their 
judgment the plaintiff was entitled to. 

The jury, without leaving the box, deliberated for 
about 25 minutes, and found their verdict for the plain- 
tiff. Damages, eyght hundred pounds. 


° 
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THE INAUGURATION 

Of John Quincy Adams, as President of the 
United States, took place in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives,at Washington, on Fri- 
day last, at 12 o'clock. Previous to taking the 
oath prescribed by the constitution, which was 
administered by Chief Justice Marshall, Mr. 
Adams read, from the Speakers chair, the fol- 
lowing 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


In compliance with an usage coeval with the existence of our 
Federal Coustitution, and sauctioned by the example of my predeces- 
sors in the career upow which { am about to enter, I appear, iny fe!- 
low citizeus, in your presence, apd that of Heaven, te bind myself by 
the solemnities of religious obligation, to the faithful performance of 
the duties allotted to me in the station to which I have been called. 

In unfolding to my countrymen the principles by which I shall be 
governed, in the fulfilment of those duties. my first resort will be to 
that Constitution, which I shall swear, tothe best of my ability, to 
preserve, protect, and defend. That revered instrument enumerates 
the powers, and prescribes the duties, of the Executive Magistrate ; 
and, in its first words, declares the purposes te which these, and the 
whole action of the Government, instituzed by it, should be invaria- 
bly and sacredly devoted :—to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice,ensure domestic tranquillity, provide fur the common defence 
promote the geteral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
the people of this Union, in their successive generations. Since the 
adoption of this social compact, one of these generations has passed 
away. It is the work of our forefathers. Adiriuistered by some of 
the most eminent men who contributed to its formation, through a 
most eventful period iu the annals of the world. and through all the 
vicissitudes of peace and war, iucidental to the condition of associat- 
ed man, it has not disappointed the hopes and aspirations of those il- 
lustrious benefactors of their age and nation. It bas promoted the 
lasting welfare of that country so dear to us all; it has, to an extent, 
far beyond the ordinary lot of humanity, secured the freedom and 
happiness of this people. We now receive it as a Precious inheri- 
tance from those to whom we are indebted for its establishment 
doubly bound by the examples which they have left us, and by the 
blessings which we have eujoyed, asthe fruits of their labours, to 
tranemit the same, unimpaired, to the succeeding generation. . 

In the compass of thirty-six years siace this great national cove- 
nant was instituted, a body of laws, enacted under its authority, and 
in conformity With its provisions, has unfolded its powers, ond” 
ried into practical operation its effective energies. Subordinate aa 
partments have distributed the Executive functions in their susions 
relations to foreign affairs, to the revenue and expenditures, and =. 
the military force of the Union, by land and sea. A co-ordinat. fo 
partinent of the Judiciary has expounded the Constitution ond the 
laws; settling, in harmonious coincidence whh the legislative will, 
numerous weighty questions of construction, which the imperfection 
of human language had rendered unavoidable. The year ord bilec, 
since the first formation >of our Union has just claps i; "of the 
Declaration of otr Independence, js at hand " gt that of the 
both was oe by this Constitution. — 

Since that period a population of four milli 
twelve; a territory bounded by the Missietineae 
from saa to sea: new states have been admitt 
numbers nearly equal to those of the first C 
peace, any, and commerce, have been co 
pa! dominions of the earth; the people of 
Of regioue acquired. not by congues 


has multiplied to 
has been extended 
ted tothe Wnien, in 
onfederation ; treaties of 
neluded with the princi- 
other nations, inhabitants 
t, but Ly compact, have been 


His Lordship said, there | 
that a criminal intercourse | 


and evidently alluded to | 


ine a ime 3 i H ‘ e b j i : 
clandestine meetings, and nothing in the oral evidence | every remnant of rabeour against each other; of embracing,4 


1 of our Federal Government. With the catastrophe in 
wars of the French Revolution terminated, and our own st 
| peace with G. Britain, this baneful weed of party strife 
| rooted. From that time, no difference of princip!:,, com 
' either with the theory of government, or with our intercourse 
foreigu nations, has existed, or been called forth, in force 
to sustaip a continued combination of parties, or to give more 
wholesome animation to public sentiment, or legislative deb 
, Our political creed is without a gissenting voice that cag ke beard 
' That the willof the pcople is the source, and the t ef 
, people the end, of ali legitimate Governments u . 
; best security for the beneficence, and the best guaranty m | 
| abuse of power, consists iu the freedom, the purity, and the fe 
quency of popular elections—That the General Government-of @ 
Union, and the separate goveraments of the States, are all ¢ 
eignties of limited powers ; fellow servants of the same masters 3a 
eontrotled within their respective spheres ; uncontrollable by 
croachmeat upon each other—That the firmest security of peaes 
| the preparation, during peace, of the defences of war—That org 
| Orous ecunomy, and accountability of public expeditures, 
guard agaiust the aggravation, and alleviate, when possib 
burden of taxativa—That the military should keep im strict 
dination to the civil power—That the freedom of gh i 
religious opinion should be inviolate—That the policy of our ce 
| is peace, and the ark of our salvation, unien, are articles of & 
upon which we are now all agread. If there have been those Way 
doubted whether a confederated representative democraey } 
goverumeut competent to the wise and orderly management off 
common conceras of a mighty nation, those doybts have been dispe 
ed. If there have been projectsof partial confederacies to be en 
ed upon the ruins of the Union, they have been scattered tol 
| winds—If there have been dangerous attachments to one foreigj 
| Nation, and antipathies against another, they have been extirgu 
ed. Ten years of peace, at home and abroad, have assuaged the a 
mositics of political contention, aud blended into harmony the mg 
discordant elements of public opivion. There still remains ¢@ 
effort of magnanimity, one sacrifice of prejudice and passion te 
made by the individuals throughout the nation, who have he 
foliowed the standards of political party. It is that of di 


e 
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countrymen and friends, and of yielding tu.talents asd virtue algg 
that confidence which in times of coutention for pricciple, was & 
stowed only upon those who wore the badge of party commusiog: 

The coilisions of party spirit which originate in speculative ogi 


| lous, or in different views of administrative policy, are, in their a 


ture, transitory. ‘Those which are founded on Geographical @ 
sious, advetse interests of soil, climate and modes of domestic 
are more permanent, and therefore, perhaps, more dangerous. Re 
this which gives iuestimable value to the character ef our 
ment, at once Federal and National. It holds out to us a fp 
admonition ta preserve, alike, aud with equal anxiety, the 


Ci 


| each individual state ia its own Government, and the righted, 


whoie Nation, in thatof the Union. Wiiatever is of dcmestice 
cernment. unconnected with the other members of the Union, 1 
with fureign lands, belongs exclusively to the administration of 

State Governments. Whatsoever directly involves the rights @ 
interests of the tederative fraternity, ur of foreigu Powers, is, of 

resort of thisGeneral G w.orament. The duties of bou: are Gheil 
in the general principle, though sometimes perplexed with dithcall 
in the detail. To respect the rights of the State Governments 


| inviolable duty of that of tke Unioa : the Government cf every at 


will feel its own obligation to respect and preservc ihe rights of @ 
whole. ‘the prejudices every where tuo commonly euterté 
against distant strangers, are worn away, aud the jealousies off 
ring interest are allayed by the composition and fusctions of 
Great National Counciis, anuually assembled from all quartessl 
the Union, at this place. Here the distimguished men from ; 
section of our Couatry, while meeting to deliberate upon the g 
interests of those by whora they are deputed, learn to estimated 
talents, aud do justice to the virtues of each other. The harmo 
the Nation is promoted, and the whele Union is knit togetberl 
the sentiments of mutual respect, the habits of secial intere 
and the ties of personal friendship, formed between thé Repréll 
tatives of its several parts, iu the perfurmance of their service af 
ae. 

assibg from this gencral review of the purposes and injonctiil 
af the Federa} Constitution, and their poset oy as indicating the & 
traces of the path of duty in the cischarge of my publie tread 
turn to the admiuistration of my immediate predecessor, as the 
cond. It has passed away im a period of profound peace ; 
mweh to the satisfaction of our country, end to the honer 
countrys uame, is known to you all. ‘i‘se great features gm 
policy, in general concurrence with the will of the Legislature, 
been—to cherish peace, while preparing for defensive war ; to ¥ 
exact justice to other nati maintain the rights of our @ 
to cherish the principles of and of equal rights, whergt 
they were proclaimed : to diseharge, with all possible prompti 
the national debt ; to reduce, within the parrowest hmits of 
cy, the military force ; to impreve the organization and di 
ot the army; to provide and sustain a school of military science} 
exieud equal protection to all the great interests of the natios§ 
promote the civilization of the Indian tribes ; and, to proceed im 
great system of internal improvements, within the limits of 
constitutional power of the Union. Under the pledge of 
promises, made by that eminent citizen, at the time of his fi 
duction into office, in his career of eight years, the internal 
have heen repealed; 
discharged; provision has been made for the comfort and 
the aged aud indigent among the surviving warriors of the Rew 
sion ; the regular armed force has been reduced, and its con 
revised and perfected ; the accountability for the expenditures 
public moneys has been made more effective ; the Fleridas have 
peaceably acquired, ard our boundary bas been extended t 
Pacific Ocean; the independence ef the southern nations of @ 
hemiephere has been recoguized and recommended by examples 
by council, tu the potentates uf Europe ; has been mais 
the defence of the country, by fortifications, and the increase Gm 
navy; towards the effectual suppression of the African trafit: 
slaves ; in alluring the aboriginal hunters of our land to the 
vation of the soil aud of the mind ; in exploring the interior 
of the Union ; and in preparing, by scientific researches and su 
veys, for the further application of our natiunal resources 0 @ 
internal improvement of our country. 

In this brief outline of the promise and performance of my ™ 
mediate predecessor, the line of duty, for his successor, is cleayy 
delineated. To pursue to their consummation, those purpos@ 
improvement in our common condition, instituted or recomme 
by him, will embrace the whole sphere of my obligations. Ti 
topic of internal improvement, emphatically urged by him ot 
inauguration, I recur with peculiar satisfaction. It is thathe® 
Which I am convinced that the unborn millionsof our pe 
who are, in future ages, to people this continent, will derive da 
most fervent gratitude to the founders of the Union ; that, in 
the beneficent action of its Government will be most deeply 
and acknowledged. The magnificence and splendor of their 
works are among the imperishable glories of the aucient Re 
The rvads and aqueducts of Rome have been the admiration fa 
after ages, and have survived, thousauds of years, after all her com 
quests have been swallowed up in despotism, or became the 
Barbarians. Some diversity of opiuion has prevailed with 
to the powers of Congress for Legislation upon objects of this a 
ture. The most respectful defererce is due to doubts, originating ®: 
pure patriotism, and sustained by venerated authority. But 
twenty years have passed aince the construction of the first Nat 
Road was commenced. The 
unquestioned. To how many thousands of our countrymen 
it proved a benefit ? To what single individual has it ever 
an injury ? Repeated liberal and candid discussions in the le; 
have couciliated the sentiments, and approximated the opinions 
enlightened minds, upon the question of Constitutional power 
cannot hut hope that, by the same process of friendly, patient, 9 
persevering deliberation, all constitutional objections will ultimatt 
be removed. The extent and limitation of the powers of the G 
eral Government, iu relation to this transcendently important i 
est, wili be settled and acknowledged, to the common satisfactios 
all ; and every speculative scruple will be solved by a p 
public blessing. 

Fellow-Citizens, you are acquainted with the peculiar cife 
stances of the recent election, which has resulted in affordi 
the opportunity of addressing you, at this time. You have 
the exposition of the principles which will direct me in the § : 
ment of the high and solemn trust imposed upon me in this stot 
Less possessed of your confidence, in advance, than apy of ® 
predecessors, I am deeply conscious of the prospect that I a 
stand, mere aud oftener,in need of your indulgence. Intentions, 
right and pure ; a heart devoted to the welfare of our country, 
the unceasing application of all the faculties alloted to me, to 
service, are all the pledges that I can give, for the faithful 
formance of the arduous duties Iam to undertake. ‘T'o the . 
of the Legislative councils ; to the assistance ef the Cxecutive ® 
subordinate Departments ; to the friendly co-vperation of thef 
spective State Governments ; to the candid and liberal sup 
the People, so far as it may be deserved by honest indastey 
zeal, I shall look for whatever success may attend my > 
vice: and knowing that, except the Lord keep the City, the # 
men Waketh but in vain, with fervent supplications for His 
to His overruliag Providence, I commit, with humble but 
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BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 11, 1625. 
eee 


. TOASTS AND SONGS 


Said and sung at Faneuil Hall on the Fourth of 
March, at the celebration of the inauguration 


of Jonn Quixcy Apams, President of the U. 
States. 


1. The Day !—A day of joy, but not of tTRI- 
UMPR. Let not the spirit of exultation disturb 
the general gladness !—.4dams's March, composed 
hy Miss Clark, of this city. 

2. John Quincy Adams. The land of bis nativ- 
ity rejoices in the brighiness of his fame ; may,the 
whole people be made zlad by the wisdom of his 
administration, Nine cheers—.Idams and Liberty. 


ADAMS ODE. 
WRITTEN BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Pill high !—fill high the festive bow! 
To Him, on whom the mantle falls ; 
And tet the lofty chorus roll 
Around these consecrated walis. 
Thou ! the Chosen—grace the helm ; 
ADAMS ! rule—and serve the reali. 
“hildren of WASHINGTON ! bend reuad -— 
Pure be the Festival ye keep ; 
Let nought unholy here be found, 
Hush every ancient feud to sleep. 
QO, our FATHER ! throned in light, 
Warm our hearts, and biess our rite. 
I.o ! where the SAGE, to Freedom dear, 
Sinks slowly to his honoured rest ,— 
One last, glad echo fills his ear, 

One last, proud transport swells his breast 
Mark | COLUMBIA'S sacred voice— 
Another ADAMS is her choice ! 

And THOU ! on whom His robes descend, 

Rise, and redeem the glorious trust ; 

Nach fue convert, confirm each fricud, 
Aod wis the plaudits of the Just. 
Serve the reahn with steadfast sou). 
Live, the ruler of tue Whole. 











We raise no minion’s heartless song, 
Ours is the anthem of the Free ; 
yo tyrant’s recking car we throng— 
fue PEU?LE’S CHOICE we hail, in Thee. 
Ther, we Welcoine—grace the Chair ; 
Worth and wisdom greet thee there 


fhe Grest and Good around thee draw, 
‘The Champion spirits of the land ; 
right Guards of Liberty and Law— 
Pid them on every watch-tower stand. 
Then a grateful realm shall raise 
Ore uadying shout of praise. 
Yair Land! thy green, eternal heig!its, 
Young Freedom’s banner first adorned . 
Phere first he set his beacoa lights, 
And burst the darkuess that he scorned. 
There thy Patriots first unfurled 
His proud CHARTER to the World. 
For You, ye Brave, of every clime, 
‘These beacons flash, that banner waves ; 
Vo You that CHARTER speaks sublime— 
* Shale off theleprosy of slaves.” 
Rouse !—ye Nations—spurn the chain— 
MAN his own proud LORD shell reign 
Fulhigh ! fll high the joyful bowl, 
To HIM, on whem his Country calls ; 
4ud let ihe lofty chorus rell 
Around these consecrated wall. 
ADAMS—rise ! and grace the hetin , 
Serve the race and rule the Realm. 

% The Vice-President of the United States. 
The voice of a free and enlightened people has 
pronounced a merited enlogium upon his virtues, 
itis talents and his public services. Six cheers. 

4. James Monree. He retires to private life 
“with ali his country’s honors blessed”: We en- 
roll dis name and deeds with those of his illusti- 
Sir cheers. 








ous predecessors. 

4. andrew Jackson. As a citizen conspicuous, 
as a soldier pre-eminent, The gratitude and ad- 
miration of his country will always accompany 
tsim.—_—. Vine cheers. : ; 

6. William H. Crareford. Respect for his 
private worth, gratitude for his public services, 
and cordial sympathy for his individual suffer- 
ings. Siz cheers. ye 

7. Henry Clay. The champion of civil liber- 
tvin both Americus. Be that independence his 
right. whieh he has so ably maintained as the 
rommon right of ell mankind. Sir cheers. 

2. Bunker Hill Monument. Nature’s simple 
mound shail immortalize the glory of the Fath- 
ers tlet Art’s majestic coivion record the gratitude 
of the children. Vine cheers. 

ODE. 
WRITTEN BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 
To the HEROES, who dared to sever 
Our chains, let t.e bowl go round ;— 
Here they stood—and this hall forever 











We will worship a3 holy ground. 

They bave wreathed their names wath glory -— 

Their spirit laspires us yet ;— 

Vheir fame shall be brig.ut, in story, 

With a light that shall never set. 

To the GALLANT SOULS, who peristed 

On BUNKER’S secred hill ;— 

Let their deeds be fondly cherished ; 

Let us Worship their memory still 

Leta pillar of glory brighten 

The spot where their blood was shed :— 

And the stars of freedom lighten 

The tomb of the saiuted dead. 

to the noble heart, who ventured 
Alone on the dangerous sea j;— 

And with youthful ardour entered 
The ranke of the brave and free . 

Though he leave us, and cross (he ocesn 

ur sors shall ne’er forget 
Yo fill with deep devotion 

Une round to the good FAYETTE. 

To the GOD-like MAN, who founded 
The Tempic our hearts adore, 

Whose arch, like the sky, unbounded 
Shall bend over every > ie ae 

To the SAGE, whose hand united 

In rearing the glorious shrine ; 

Whose setting sun is lighted 

Sull bright in its last decline :— 

‘To HIM, who alike inherits 

Khe rame, and the place, of his sire ;~- 
Who has won the rank he merits, 

Ky a vigour that cunnot tire :— 

Let the hearts of NEW-ENGLAND cherish 
ifts high, and well-earned fame; 

Puls glory, that cannot perish, 

Be gathered around his name. 

% The memory of Washington. [It the an- 
nuncration of this toast, the company rose, and 
stood in silence till a dirge was performed. | 

10, The venerable John Adams ; the setting Sun 
of Massachusetts. His evening beans still linger 
on the hills that brightezed in his morning blaze. 
| Previous to the annnnciation. the Marshal read the 
answer of the venerable gentleman, declining their 
invitation on account of exhausted strength. | 
Ploudits. 

11. Thomas Jefferson. The immortal penman 
the first chapter. of the Acts of our Revolu- 
tion ; which teaches humility to tyrants, and free- 
dom to mankind. Nine cheers. 

12. James Madison. May he enjoy in his own 
Peaceful retirement the rich treasures of a mind 
Ug devoted to iis country.——. Vine cheers. 
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13. Eustis and Brooks. Kindred streams, a- 
like refreshing the land through which they have 
rolled, and now uniting in the vast ocean of eter- 
nity.——[Drank standing in silence.| Adirge. 

14. General Lafayette. May the native Sons of 
America emulate the example of this favorite son 
of her ion.——Nine cheers. 

15. The Heroes of the Revolution. They grasp- 
ed the lever of freedom, aud balanced the Old 
World with the New.-— Plaudits. 

16. The 9th of February, 1825. The day on 
which the Representatives of the People ended 
with dignity the honorable competition of honora- 
ble men——.NVine cheers. 


STAR OF THE NORTH. 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS WELLS. 
Tune—Rise Columbia. 

Star of the North !—we greet thy dawn,— 
Of Peace, of Arts, the herald bright ; 
Millions of Freemen, yet unborn, 
Shall bless the comiog of thy ligit.— 

Sound the Clarion—sound afar—- 

Hail the North’s ascendant Star. 





To thee, devote, we frame the Song ; 

Let Patriot Zeal the tribute pay ; 

And Joy’s harmonious quire prolong 

The pwans of the festive day.— 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 


Let Cannon lips, from shore te shore 
Proclaim us still a people free ; 
Till Rocks and Mountains to the roar 
Give back the voice of Jubilee.— 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 
Stem of the Oak ! whose branches spread 
Undroken through Oppression’s storm ; 
Now, like thy Sire-Tree, towers thy head, 
Like bis, majestic stands thy form.— 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 
On thee the Dove—celestial guest— 
With snowy wings from heaven descends , 
With thee, the Eagle builds her nest— 
Beneath thy shade her Young defends. 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 


Columbia’s Hope !—by Science taught, 

Freedom in thee prolongs her reign ; 

The work abroad thy Wisdom wronght, 

At home thy Prudeuce shall maintain. 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 


Ju Courts approved—iz Councils tried— 
A Country’s boast—a Couutry’s choice— 
Fitted a Nation’s helm to guide. 
To thee a Nation gives her voice. 
Sound the Clarion, &c. 
Star of the North '—we greetthy dawn,— 
Of Peace, of Arts, the herald bright ; 
Millions of Freemen yet unborn, 
Shall bless the influence of thy light. 
Sound the Clarion—sound afar— 
Hail the North’s ascendant Star. 


17. May the Fleets of the Porte never be able to 
find a Port sheuld they escape the Greek Fire. 
-Vo cheers. 

1s. The Republics of North end South America. 
Liberty their common parent ; Legitimacy their 
commonenemy. May they make common cause in 
maintaining the rigitts of man ! “Nine cheers. 

19. The Eastern and Western States. Alike in 
principle, in feeling, in interest—Let the moun- 
tains that rise between them be but everlasting 
inonuments of their Union. Nine cheers and 
Hail Columbia. 

20. Our sister state Virginia. “ Unite” was our 
watch-ward in war ;* Unite” be our wateh-word 
in peace. Sir cheers. 

21. The Master workman of the State Depart- 
ment. After so long an apprenticeship at Cabinet 
Worl, he can be at noloss toform a Bureau. —- 
Cheers, and the Merry Piper. 

22. The Soldiers and Sailors of America. 














The 


Stars beneath whose beams they go to battle, | 


shall light them on to victory or death.——War- 
rior’s Return. Cheers. 

23. The Holy Alliance. May ihe phrenzied 
monster lash itself into impotence, and the Sons 
of Liberty trample it to the dust. Cheers. 

24. Greece. Other Franklins and Adamses for 
her Councils ; another Washington for her fields. 
Cheers. 








Cox vs. Kean. We heve occupied a large | 
portion of our paper to-day with the arguments | 


of counse! in the trial of Edmund Kean, ona 
presecution for crim. con. with the wife of Alder- 
man Cox, of London. The testimony we have 


been obliged to exclude for want of room ; and 


much of it ought to be excluded from all public | 


papers. We should feel that some apology was 
to our readers for the notice we take of so 
worthless a character, were it not that, while 
Kean was in this city, and his debaucheries and 
lewdness of life pretty generally known, he was 
fondled and caressed by those who call them- 
selves the first people of the place, and to whom 
he would again be as welcome as ever. 


dive 


If we 
have room next week, we may perhaps publish a 
few of the letters which were produced on the 
trial. We can hardly think that a majority of 
our readers will be very solicitous wade 
through the whole mass of filth and folly which 
they present. 


to 


Kean attempted, soon after the trial to play 
Richard JIL. at Drury-Lane. He was greeted 
with hisses and every mark of disapprobation 
But impudent, 
and insolent above all other men, as he always 
has been, ke preserved the consistency of his 
character to the last, and persevered till he had 
walked through the part, not a line of which could 
be heard or understood by the audience. 


Ewxoutsn Lirerature. The Literary Gazette 
of Jan. 1, announces the publication of 


‘The Book of the Roman Catholic Church, ina 
series of letters to Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. 
on his “ Book of the Church,” by Charles But- 
ler, of Lincoln’s Ian. ' . 

Memoirs of the Life of J.P. Kemble, inelud- 
ing a history of the English ape ong 
of Garrick to the present period, by James 
Boaden, 2 vols. 8vo. | 

The New Monthly Magazine for January, con- 
tains the continuation of Mr. Campbell’s Lec- 
tures on Poetry. ; 

The J.ondon Examiner of the same date an- 
nounces . 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, a novel, 
from the German of Goethe. . a 

Mother Church relieved by bleeding, or Vices 
und Remedies ; extracted from Benthanui’s Church- 
of- Englandism. 

The Vocal Authology, and Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Musicians, In 12 parts. — 

The Laughing Philosopher, being the entre 
works of Momus, jester of Olympus, and his 
disciples Democritus, Ben Jonson, Butler, ke 
a truly corporate volume, filled with n plentitude 
of type—translated into vernacular English by 


| John Ball. 


_ NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


— 





Acquiescence oF PaincipLe. .We have al- 
ways believed that Mr. Adams was the only man 
in the United States that was worthy of being 
President. It is true that we have occasionally 
said a civil thing of each of the other candidates ; 
but that was only to please some of our subscrib- 
ers, whose hostility to Mr. Adams was well 
known, and who would have withdrawn their 
support from our establishment if we had not 
made this trifling sacrifice of Jeeling to interest. 
Mr. Adams is as far before all other men, in intel- 
leet, modesty, religion, morality, courtliness of 
manners, and all that sort of thing, as a crab-ap- 
ple is sweeter than a pumpkin pie. We are de- 
termined tosupport him at all hazards, and to 
swear that whatever he does is right ; as, indeed 
we ALWAYS HAvE pone. “ Let the envious call 
this adhesion, if they will; we call it thé acquies- 
cence of principle.” 











Tueatre. We have room only to say thai the 
new play of Alasco was performed on Wednesday 
evening to a very respectable audience, notwithstand- 
ing the inclemeat weather, and was highly applauded. 
It is to Le repeated this evening. 





The length ef the extracts from Kean’s trial, 
and a wish to present to our country subscribers, 
with the least possible delay, the President’s In- 
augural Speech, have excluded a number of com- 
munications, and some editorial articles. The 
former shall appear next week. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To —— —, Ese. New-¥onrx. 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1825. 

My dear Friend—You ask me for my opinion of 
the new novel, probably hecause you wish to see 
what may be said by one who has heretofore con- 
demned the works of the same author. I know 
that I am somewhat singular in my opinions, and 
I do feel a little nettled at the array on the other 
side ; were they merely the readers of circulat- 
ing libraries, the common consumers of seoti- 
mentality and bathos, a man might enjoy his 
taste,and condemn without giving a reason ; there 
were clearly no “ compulsion.” Butin the case 
of C , he evidently has some men of tolerable 
taste, if not for him, at least, not against him ; be- 








-an intense feeling, 





sides his books are printed on the other side of the | 
water and even in translation. I am heartily 
sorry for this, as Tama little anxious about our 
literary reputation, and if we are by and by in- 


and genuine, believe me, my friend, it is all over 
with us, for thirty vears, at least. 
You ask me, if I wiil not confess something of | 
a resemblance between C and Scott ? yes, a | 
sort of resemblance ; an attempt to strut in Scoit’s | 
gait; a kind of aping of Scott’s manner ; just | 
enough of resemblance to make us couscicus of| 
| the attempt, and sensible of the failure ; in short, 
the sound of the counterfeit is always cracking in | 
ourears. This is done by an occasional use of | 
Scott’s expressions ; by taking historical events | 
to wind his plot about ; describing known places | 
and raking up afew old customs. But does all 
this constitute the glory of Scott ? you do not 
require an answer. But to the work in hand. 
| Itisevident that the author has aimed at an in- 
tricate and interesting. story ; you know that I 
never consider the plot of much consequence. 
But give me a banquet of substantial characters, 
and | care not how they are served up. ‘The 
plot of Lionel Lincoln, however, bating the his- 
torical incidents, which indeed have little to do 
with it, is a complete failure, a mere jargon of 











love and murder, you can buy as good a one for 
two-pence of any pamphlet pedlar. It excites 
no deep emotion, no dread, no curiosity ; in short 
the mind feels nothing but an impatience to have 
done with it. 

Lionel Lincoln was probably intended for the 
_hero of the piece. I come to this conclusion, 
however, not from any peculiarity in the charac- 
, ter, but from the vame appearing upon the title 
| page; a sort of deference and respect that is 
| paid to him by the author, apparently for no oth- 
|ercause, than that he is a hero, and a habit that 
he has, of calling the other characters ‘ fellows.’ 
And what is Lione! Lincoln ? and what does he 
do? born in Boston, educated in England, in the 
military service of which country he had embark- 
ed; he is introduced to us, as coming to America 
with a swelling preparation, but neither to join 
one side nor the other, at least not heartily ; 
neither to fight, nor let it alone ; but when on one 
| hand the esprit du corps, and the example of his 

military companions should have urged him to 
| the royal standard ; and on the other, the wrongs 
lof his native country, justice, and the cause of 
freedom should have excited him to spurn at rank 
and oppression ; our hero spends his time very 





‘conference with a lad, that we should take to be 
brighter than himself, did not the author now and 
then tell us that he was a fool; falls in love, 
goes once to a caucus, opens the church and 
inakes the fires for his marriage, runs away after 
it is celebrated, (heaven knows for what,) with a 
man that the author calls a strange being, (we 
are much obliged to him for telling us of it, we 
should not have found it out by our own wit 5) 
is imprisoned nobody knows why, steals away 
and prepares to forswear his allegiance on dis- 
covering that his mether was a prostitute, gets 
into Boston, stands by while his father is mur- 
dered without offering to assist him, takes his 
wife under his arm and hurries away to England, 
leaving the royal army and the cause of liberty 
to fight it out, to be rewarded with an earldom ! 
and there you have the hero! A little on one 
side § confess. I might have said something 
about his ‘days march’ to Lexingten, and his 
gaining the battle of Bunker-Hill, but these are 
too much in the Major Dunwoodic style for me. 
Of such a “ gentleman and soldier,” I exclaim 
with Doll Tear-shee’, “You a captain! you 
abominable damned cheater.” Is it possible that 
such a character can excite interest ? if he does I 
confess I catmot account for it. 

Pelwarth, the caricature of the caricatured 
Athelstane in Ivanhoe, appears to me decidedly 
the best drawn character; in fact the only one 
‘in the book, except Job and Ralph, who has any 
distinctive marks. He indeed sticks to his ‘ pipe 
and pot,’ let what will come, with a most im- 
probable tenacity. He, I confess,comes near to re- 
minding me of Scott’s bores, This is faint 
praise, but it is all that I have a consciénce to 
give. For all the other personages, great and 
small, who are compos mentis, they may be said to 
walk through their parts without permitting us 
to discover any thing in their complexions, ‘ lives, 
or conversation’ by which we could indentify 
them, let ns meet them where we may. 

Ihave before alluded to the historical inci- 
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dicted for uttering such works as these, for sound 
| 
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‘comfortably at his lodgings, holding occasional | 





dents ; these, particularly the battles of Lexing- {| stolen goods, 











ton, and of Bunker’s Hill are interesting, but in 
my opinion, the interest is from the events them- 
selves, and aabicom the craft of this author ; the 
accounts o battles in any historian excite 


with me 
events do in the novel. ago. rae 


some of the incidents of the author’s own. inven- 
tion ? The whole of the marriage affair in King’s 
chapel, for example, o~ still better, the cunning- 
ly preposterous incident, of a party of soldiers 
gravely cutting down an apple tree for the pur- 
pose of discovering who was under it.—Volé2. 
This work is called a “ Legend of the thirteen 
Republics.” But what has it to dy with the 
thirteen Kepublics ? ‘There is neither character, 
nor manters, nor incident, bating always the lit- 
tle history that the author has made free with, 
that belong to the thirteen republics. Do we 
once feel ourselves transported back to the trying 
times of the revolution ? Has the author made us 
acquainted with the homely virtues of our re- 
publican fathers? Hashe shewn us their mild, 
but inflexible patriotism 2? Their courageous de- 
votion to the good cause ? Their meek trust that 
heaven would ‘ help the right’ ? Do we once see 
a spark of that divine fire which glowed, and 
warmed, and comforted the meanest being in the 
land ? Or has he unfolded the mock patriotism, 
the little ambition, or the dark personal designs 
which the times called up ? No, my friend, there 
is nothing’ of all this, but on the contrary the 
thirteen republics furnish no characters on which 
the author has bestowed the least pains, but a 
‘madman, and a fool ; and how is the fool’s pat- 
riotism rewarded when charged with having kill- 
ed an officer in fair battle, an invader of his 
rights, in the moment of storming a common en- 
trenchmeut of the American army ? What think 
you of the trial he is put to by Polwarth, a man 
on whom the author would have us look with 
feelings of good will? Why by this man he is 
threatened with death itself, in cold blood, and 
with something of regular formality. Does the 
good-natured gentleman who places himself iv 
judgment on the life of a fellow creature, think of 
the causes of war, or the local practice of that 
very time amongst the contending parties ? Does 
the author show us in his narration, that be him- 
self condemns the practices of the mob of sol- 
diers? Does he not on the contrary, appear to us 
as standing complacently hy, tickled with their 
ribaldry, and restraining their fury, only by a 
burst of maternal partiality ? Or what is perlaps 
more likely, beeause he wanted poor Job to help 
to fill up another scene. He might, as he has 
not allowed any ‘ gentlemen’ to the republican 
cause, have brought forward a rebel tailor, or 
cobbler, called him a strange being, and given him 
the work of defending the legality of Job’s cour- 
age on Bunker Hill, without resting his justifica- 
tion on the plea that he was not an accountable 
agent, because, void of the exercise of his reason. 
Would it not be more proper, on the’ whole, to 
cali Lionel Lincoln, “ Sma! gossipping of the 
British army in Boston,” rather than “ A Legend 


| of the thirteen Republics” ? 


Scott, you know, has been accused of toryism ; 
very likely with perfect justice; toryism is a 
legitimate quality in a Scotch knight. But how 
has Scott treated the whigs in his novels? Hes 
he pretended to write a Legend of the covenant- 
ers, and shewn us none of the sect but a “ fool” ? 
Or attempted with such a person as “ Ralph” to 
set off the turbulent inhabitants of Juld Rekie ? 
Remember that Scott created Henry Morton, or 
to end the matter without further search, recol- 
lect that Menkbarns is a thorough whig. 

I confess I have no patience when I see such 
works as this novel praised by cultivated’ peopte, 
and IT cannot but hope that the North American, 
will at last tak® them up boldly: “ root and 
branch work is my word.” Let us not send them 
furth backed with our praises. Let us rather 
leave our materials, with the task of forming our 
literature, with posterity. 

{ am very truly yours. 


GALAXY QUOTATION. 

Mr. Buckincuam,—The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Celibacy, consisting of fourteen of 
the loveliest little !asses in this charming city, 
chose to make me, modest as I may be, and un- 
worthy the honor, their Corresponding Secretary 
to inform you, how much they regret the publi- 
cation of those French lines in a late paper of 
yours. Miss Juxia read them to the Society 
with Dr. P’s accent, and we all thought that, 
sparkling among all the bright things of your Gal- 
axy, they must be pretty. Amanpa, Junta and 
FANNI, Were consequently chosen a committee 
to translate them. After borrowing a Nugent 
and Asapie they begun ; and as they were at Ju- 
Lia’s, AUNT Party was of course present. When 
they came to the lines about “fixant des cornes”’ 
({ declare I blush so as to dazzle my own Batu 
Post, what then must Jutta have done?) Aunt 
dropt her spectacles and work, and with her well- 
known exclamation: “ Why! you Jule L—, has 
it come to this, now-a-days?” threw the Galaxy 
into the grate, filled as it was with Legien, an 
offering to the Verecunb1a OF FEnsa, as the Ro- 
man ladies called their rosiest goddess. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I hope, you see the impropri- 
ety of publishing words in your paper that set 
pretty maidens to their dictionaries. It is bad 
enough to reflect in the blue-stocking education, 
which is now injuring so many sweet rose-blos- 
soms, what smart things the Horaces and Ovids 
must tell the beautiful students ; but to republish 
in a paper in this most innocent, intrigueless, and 
moral city, indecent epigrams from the worst era 
of French poetry, especially directed against the 
poor old Bachelors, is heinous indeed. However, 
if such literature suits the taste of our moral and 
religious people, I have nothing to say but that 
Lord Byron (who never said any thing much 
worse than your correspondent) had better have 
lived to finish a poem I hear alluded to, by the 
name of “ Don Juan,” and which I understand 
was never republished here. 
duty to my fair constituents by scripture: “ And 
lo, thou that waggest thy head, and pointest with 
the finger in the highways and marketplaces, and 
crieth aloud, Vile Sinner! look thou that thine 
own heart be clean within thee, and give heed 
that thou be not even as they are, yea save with 
the eighth devil of hypocrisy within thee, dwelling 
with the other seven, which same is even worse 
than they all.” 
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BOSTON POLICE COURT. 


CasEs examined and tried im the Police Court, in one 
week, commencing on the 28th of February, and 
ending on the 5th of March, a. D. 1825, both days 
inclusive. Court held by Benjamin Whitman, jus- 
tice. . 
Offences, &c. Common drunkards, 15; Latcenies, 

5; Assaults and batteries, 12 ;.Forgery, 1; Passing 

counterfeit money, 3; Search warrants 3; J.ewd and 

lascivious conduct, 2 ; Stubborn child, 1 ; Pilferers, 6 ; 

Conveying spiritous liquor into the gaol, &c. 1; Rob- 

bery, 1; Tresspasses of various kinds, 2; Having in 

possession tools, implements, paper, &c. for counter- 
feting, &c. 1; Breach of city laws, 1 ; Receiving 
knowing them to have been stolen, 2; 





But what think you of 


I will conclude my | 


Sittin a 
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cases, 58. 
Punishments, &c. 


Tried, fined, fines and costa received for the ci 
$45 76, 7 ; Recognized for trial at Municipal Cour 
1; Committed for trial at Munic Court, 8; Ex- 
aminations, Warrants not granted, no costs allowe4 
} 16 ; Committed in execution of. sentence, 1 ; War- 
rants not returned or continued for further examina- 
tion, 8. Whole number of cases, 58. 
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PRasonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WERK. 
St. Paul’s R: A. Chapter, Boston, Tuesday evening. 


In this city Harriages, Miss M 

ity, Mr. George Carpenter to Miss Mary B. 
Oliver ; Mr. Joseph R. Warren printer, to Misa Eliza- 
beth T. Haley; Mr. David French to Miss Mary 
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— 
n Roxbury, Mr. Willi . Shirley'to Mi oR 
beth Walton. . iam W. Shirley to Miss Eliza 


In Quincy, Mr. Jonathan Withi Mi 
Copland. Ys an Withington to Miss Nabby 
In Andover, Rev. 


Ebe Poo i 
Clavienn Abbe. nezer Poor, of Beverly, to Miss 








Ave 
In this city, M meatns. aged 32 ; M 
n this city, Mr. Heury L. Barne > Mr. 

Joseph Wales, aged 21. . “ 5 


At Rainsford’s Island, Mrs: Mary Scribner, aged 
25. 

in Newton, Mr. Phinehas Jennison, aged 80. 

In Scituate, Mr. James H. Jacob, dged 39. 

In Weymouth, Capt. Charles Leach, aged 32. 

In Salem, widow Abigail Gavett, aged 47. 
In Laucaster, Mrs. Eliza D. Baker, aged 24. 


THEATRE. 
MR. COOPER'S SEVENTH NIGHT. - 


Q<F°-NEW TRAGEDY OF ALASCO—SECOND TIME. 
NHIS Evening, Friday, March 11, 1826; will be 
presented, a new Tragedy, in 5 acts, called - 


ALASC O. 












~ Alasco. 7p 


Mr. Cooper. 
Amantha, 


Mrs. Henry. 
After which, a favorite AFI’ ERPIECE. 


_ THE SPRING TERM 

OF F. S. DURIVAGE’S SCHOOL, 

GVOR YOUNG LADIES, will commence on Mon- 

day, the 7th of March. Instruction in the vari- 

ous English Eranches, in Drawing and Painting, and 

the French Language.—School hours foom 1-2 past 

8 to 1-2 past 1 o’clock. No Young Lady can be ad- 
mitied under tavelre vears of age. 

A class of Ladies instructed in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, two afternoons in the week; on other afternoon, 
instruction in French: 

The Evening School for Gentlemen is continued— 
two evenings for Drawing and Painting, and on other 
evenings for French. »_ 

QP PRIVATE LESSONS given as usnal. 
Franklin-street, March 2: Aw. 


DR. N. BAKER,” 

ENTIST, from New-York, respectfully acqusints 

the Ladies and Gentlemen of this metropolis, 
that he ccntimues to perfurm every operation upon 
the TrEThn, that may be desired, in his usual safe, ex- 
peditious, and easy method, which is in every respect 
superior to the common manner of fixing Teeth ; and 
so confident is he that his superior method is prefera- 
ble that he Will have nocompensation for any opera- 
tions he may perform, until they are entirely satisfied 
with the work done. Those who may choose to em- 
ploy him, will find that this mode of setting teeth is 
wholly unattended with pain or any inconvenience 
whatever. He will insert teeth, from one to a whale 
set, in sucha way, that they will not become loosé, 
nor lose their natural colour ; and persons may use 
them, as well as their natural teeth ; and they shall 
not be known from their appearance to be artificial. 
He may be found at his room, No. 119, Washington- 
street, formerly 70 Cornhiil, next door te Dr. Dunn’s 
Apothecary Shop, or he will wait on these who may 
wis. it, at their houses. 


(ky Advice respecting Teeth, GRATIS. 
Oct. 15. : 
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: CORDAGE, &c. 
HE subecriber, by the assistance of his friends; 
has been enabled to make important additions 

to his Ropewalk aad get into complete operation, 
Machinery for the manufacture of PATENT CORD- 
AGE, superior to any befere established in this coun- 
try, and equal to any in Europe: He has also made 
arrangements to furnish any quantity of Cordage at 
short notice, and on as good terms as can be had in 
this city; and he trusts these advantages, added to 
the fact of his having had more than twenty years’ 
experience in the business, will secure to him a_por- 
tion of patronage. None but the first quality of hemp 
will be manufactured into Cordage, and no pains 
shall be spared to have the Cordage laid up in the 
most perfect manner. Orders left with Messrs. KEN- 
DRICK, GRAY, & CO. No. 7, Long-wharf, Boston, 
or at the Ropewalk; Roxbury-street, will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN’ WEBBER. 

Also, constantly on nand, and for sale, as above, 
Cod-Lines for Bank, Straits and Bay Fisheries, war- 
ranted of the first quality, and at low prices , 

Patent and Common Boltrope ; 

Heep-sea Lines, of all sizes and lengths , 

Marline, Houseline and Wormline ; 

Sewing Twine ; Balerope and Spunyarn ; 

White Rope of all sizes. tf. Feb: 18. 


TO THE LADIES. 
T having been frequently suggested to the sub- 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number am his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call.ata 
SHOE STORE exclusively devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announci. 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREKT, is intend- 
ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction te those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 

As he has manufactured LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattesns,— 
many ef which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any-other store. 

(<P LADIES are respectfully invited to cali and 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
Oct. 8. tf. 


R. BUCKINGHAM, Sir, 1 have noticed a com- 
munication in the Galaxy from some person 
statirg that he had purchased 1 book which I have 
lately published, he seems to express a regret that he 
had paid three dollars for the book and wishes he had. 
added a trifle to the sum of three dollars and made 
the investment in a Lottery Ticket at_Braynard’s. 
Now if that gentleman will call on the subscriber at 
No. 4, Derne-street, he shall receive threé dollars for 
his book, and a trifle to enable him to obtain a Ticket 
at Braynards, wv hich he seems so desirous. 

N. B. A gentleman iuforms me that he has bought 
one of my books, and he calculated ijt worth three 
hundred dollars per year to him. A prodigious dif- 
ference of opinion. Yours, &c. 

March 11. 








DAVID BEMAN. 


WANTS A PLACE. 
BOY from the country, aged about 19—faithful, 
£& industrious, and intelligent, and can produce the 
pest recommendations as such—would prefer a book- 











store, but would engage in any other. Apply at this 
Office. tt, March 11. 


Railet and beawler, 1; Maniac, 1. Whole uwisber of” 

, kc. Committed to the Houseog 
Correction, for various @ras,f rom 10 daysto 6 mathe, ithe, 
11; Tried, found not guilty and discharged, 6; 
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<gever was a man of such hardihood of nerve, 
"pat he has, at one time or other, shrunk from 
peril. Death is a certain evil, (if life be a good ;) 
oi y may welcome it, and passion may 
disregard its approach: but our instinct, which 
is always true, first commands us to fear. It is 
not so much the pain of dying, nor even the 
array of death, (though the * pompa mortis” is 
sufficiently repelling ;) but it is that tremendous 
thought—tbat vast impenetrable gloom, with- 
out depth, or breadth, or bound—which no rea- 
son can compass and no intellect pry into, that 
alarms. Our fancy is ripe with wonders, and 
it fills up the space between us and heaven. 

For my own part, I have, I must confess, 
greatly feared death. Some persons dread an- 
nihilation. But, 1o sleep forever without a 
dream——whit is it if you feel it not? Let me 
not be understood as wishing for this state,— 
this negation of being. I only say it can not 
generate the same fears. It isa desert without 
life, or fear, or hope,--shadowless, soundless. 
But the grave, in our belief, is populous : it is 
haunted by some intermediate nature ; between 
flesh and spirit ;--or if not, what then is it? 1 
throw the question to the theologians. 

The few friends of my youth are dead save 
only one. She survives; but I am reminded 
often, when | am alone, that she may die--nay, 
that she must die soon, and leave me to youn- 
ger spirits, (there is but one that cares for me) 
=-to hopes which are half disappointed,-—to 
friends who have forgotten the merry days we 
once passed together, to feverish and gnawing 
troubles,——and, last, to infirmity--and old age 
--and death. 

——The progress from infancy to boyhood 
is imperceptible. In that long dawn of the 
mind, we take but little heed. The years pass 
by us, one by one, little distinguishable from 
each other. But when the intellectual sun of 
our life is risen, we take due note of joy and 
sorrow. Our days grow populous with events ; 
and through our nights bright trains of thought 
run, illuminating the airy future, and dazzling 
the days we live in. We have the unalloyed 
fruition of hope; and the best is, the reality is 
io come. 

1 scarcely know how it is, but the deaths 
of children seem to me always less premature 
than those of elder persons. Not that they are 
in fact so; but it is because they themselves 
have little or no relation to maturity. Life 
scems to be a race which they have yet to run 
entirely. They have made no progress towards 
the goal. They are born--nothing further. 
But *t seems hard when a man has toiled high 
u: recy hill of knowledge, that he should 
be casi, wake Sisyphus, downwards ina moment ; 
that he who has worn the day and wasted the 
night in gathering the gold of science, should 
be--with all his wealth of learning, all his ac- 
camulations—made bankrupt at once. What 
becomes of all the riches of the soul,—-the 
piles and pyramids of precious thoughts which 
men heap together ?--Where is Shakspeare’s 
imagination ?~Bacon’s learning ? Where is the 
sweet fancy of Sidney,--the airy spirit of 
Fietcher,--and Milton’s thought severe ?-- Me- 
thinks such things shonld not die and dissipate, 
when a hair can live fer centuries, and a brick 
of Egypt will last two thousand years! I am 
contented to believe that the mind of man sur- 
vives (somewhere or other) his clay. 

Most of my friends have died calmly. One 
wasted away for months and months ; and though 
death came slowly, he came too soon. 1 was 
told that Mr. —— “ wished to live.” On the 
very day on which he died he tried to battle 
with the great king,—to stand up against the 
coldness and faintness which seized upon him. 
But he died, notwithstanding, and though qui- 
etly, reluctantly. Another friend, (a female) 
died easily and in old age, surviving her facul- 
ties. A ‘rd met death smiling. A fourth was 
buried in Italian earth, among flowers and 
odorous :erbs. A fifth--the nearest of all-- 
died gra‘ually, aod his children came about 
him and were sad; but he was resigned to all 
fortunes, for he helieved in a long “ hereafter.” 

Ali that has been, and is to come, must die. 
and the grave will possess all. Already the 
tempie of death is stored with enormous treas- | 
ures: Bui it shall be filled. till its sides shall 
crack and menider, and its gaunt king, *‘ Death 
the =seleton,” shall wither like his prey. Oh! 
it the dead may speak, by what rich noises is 
that solemn temple haunted! What a countless 
throng of shapes is there,—kings and poets, 
philosophers and soldiers! What a catalogue 
might not be reckoned-—from the founder of 
the tower of Belus, to the Persian who encamp- 
ed in the Babylonian squares—to Alexander 
and Secrates. and Plato,—to Cwsar,—to Alfred! 
Pair names, too, might be strung upon the list, 
like pearls or glancing diamonds—creatures 
who were once the grace and beanty of the 
earth, queens and gentle women---Antigone 
and Sappho--Corinna and the mother of the 
Gracchi. Portia and Agrippina. And the story 
might be ended with him who died an exile on 
his sea-surrounded rock, the first emperor of 
France, the king and conqueror of Italy. the 
Corsican soldier, Napoleon. = 


—-—. 


THE CONJURER, 

Mr. Merry, a gentleman in Hanley, England, 
ove doy returning from a distant farm of his, 
met a neawhbour, a small farmer, looking care-. 
fully in the ditches and bushes in the lane. In- 
quiring what he had lost, the man, with some 
hesitation, told him that he had lost bis plough, 
and that he bad been to the knowing-man, who 
assured him, that if he went directly north, he 
would certainly fied it. But he had been ont 
all caw. and waded several brocks, climbed 
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ed thanks, and went off, significantly nodding, 
and muttering to himself, “ Mr. Merry ’sa long 
headed gentleman.” , The plough, however, 
was where he predicted. 

It was but a few days afterwards, while the 
wonder of this affair was at its height, that a 
poor shoemaker in the village was robbed of a 
one pound pote. It had vanished out of a draw- 
er under his stall, which he both left and found 
locked. Mr. Merry was immediately applied 
to. He was sitting after dinner over his bottle 
with a friend, but he arose, retired to his closet, 
and in about half an hour returned and marched 
down to Crispin’s house, where he found the 
whole village assembled in mighty expectation. 
He entered the shop, which fronted the street, 
examined the drawer, and asked a few ques- 
tions, then turning to the apprentices and jour- 
neymen, he fixed his eye upon one, and begged 
to know whether he had a key that would open 
the drawer. Theman, who was a new comer, 
turned pale as death, but it appeared rather 
from rage than guilt, a:d furiously replied, 
“You might as well say, at once, that I took 
the note.” Merry calmly rejoined, “1 do say 
so.” ‘Give me a stick, gi’e mea stick !” cried 
old Crispin, who took it all for granted ; and 
snatching up a boot tree, would have levelled 
the man with the floor. ‘ Hold, hold,” exclaim- 
ed the spectators, * Jet us hear further.” “1 
say, young man, you took your master’s note, a 
one pound note of Smith & Co’s bank, Notting- 
ham.” “It was, it was,” returned Crispin, and 
again heaved the boot-tree aloft. * Hold,” said 
Merry, “be calm, do the man no injury.” 
What number was the note ?” now asked the 
trembling culprit. Merry paused. & That’s 
a matter | have overlouked; keep the man 
here ; | will go and consult my book ; you shall 
know in five minutes.” He went and returned 
almost instantaneously: It was of snch a num- 
ber, and it will be found in a certain mowing 
grass field, under three pebbles.” At once 
Crispin uttered a dreadful shout, and struck at 


through the clamorous crowd, and was gone. 


the culprit, but he leaped over the stall, shot | 








ance is this—that the proper duties of Con- 
gress are omitted—the wants and necessities 
of the country are overlooked—and its crying 
wrongs are unavenged and unatoned for. One 
absorbing idea has filled the vision of Congress, 
One controlling topic has exhausted its sensi- 
bilities. When these gentlemen shall return 
to their constituents, and be asked, as they will 
—“ Have you passed a Bankrapt Law, which 
the constitution requires you to do?” ~The an- 
swer will be, “* No—but we have made a Pre- 
sident.” ‘Have you done any thing to en- 
force the claims of our merchants on account 
of French spoilations 2” ‘ No—but we have 
made a President.” “ Have you devised any 
better means of crushing those heli-hounds, 
the pirates, that are dying the ocean with the 
blood of your countrymen?” “ Nco—but we 
have made a President.” 

Surely, the evils of this state of things are 
too great and obvious, not to produce in every 
reflecting mind, whether in or out of Congress, 
an ardent desire to prevent the possibility of 
their recurrence. And the patriot who shall 
successfully accomplish this great end, will de- 
serve to be hailed by his country, in the Jan- 
guage of Virgil, as her Maguus .2pollo. 





From the New-York Statesman. 
CHOCTAW EXECUTION. 

In the spring of 1821, | was on the banks of 
the Mississippi. ‘I'wo families, from the 
Choctaw nation, arrived at the river, on the:r 
way to Arkansas, on a hunting excursion. At 
night they solda haunch of venison to a white 
man for whiskey, and all soon became intoxi- 
cated. In this state one killed another and 
concealed the body in the swamp. In the 
morning when the murdered man was found 
missing, his antagonist said, | am a true Chec- 
taw, | have killed my brother, and when the 
sun is at meridian 1 will pay the forfeit of my 
life. He then went out and shewed them the 
body, and the grave was dug and the Indian 
buried. At noun, the murderer’s grave having 
been previously dug by the side of the Indian 
he had killed, his mother laid him in it to see 
if it was of sufficient dimensions. It being 
so, he tied his gun to a tree so that the muzzle 
was elevated to his heart and his toe could 
touch the trigger, first having fired it a number 
of times in the air tosee if it was in good or- 
der. Just before the time appointed, the wo- 
men sung the death song, and slapping him on 
the shoulder, pointed to his father, the sun, to 
whom he would soon go. But when the time 
| came, he felt of his heart and looked at the 





The crowd pursued with a terrible uproar, and 
Merry and his friend pursued with equal eager- 
ness; for they expected no less than his death, 
ii he were caught, and in fact they came up 
just in time to save him. ‘The enraged throng 
had seized him, and his clothes were literally 
rent to shreds, and his bare head was covered 
with blood, the consequence of a desperate 
struggle to escape ; and his enemies were just 
inthe act of hoisting him over the bridge, on 
which they were, into the river. 
Merry arrested their hands, and they permitted 
him to depart. ‘The money was found exactly 
as described. 

This was a wondrous tale to be sure, and | 
hastened to my friend for a solution; after some 
joking and eqnivocation, he told me, laughing, 
that the plough, as every one must suppose, he 
had seen about an hour before. For the dis- 
covery of the cobler’s note he was, like his 
brother conjurors, indebted to good fortune. 
Walking. according to custom, early in the 
morning to some part of his estate, he had 
been observing to a neighbour whom he had 
met, that he expected to have all the country 
about him for intelligence on losses and crosses. 
At that time they spied the aforesaid journey- 
man snob busy in a field of mowing grass, and 
guessing it was lor no good purpose, they con- 
cealed themselves till he was gone, when they 
found the note above described ; made a memo- 
randum of it, and left it, well knowing it would 
be soon missed by somebody. 

My friend's reputation was by this stroke of 
fortune at once established ; and his house was 
crowded with visiters, particularly ladies, to in- 
quire particulars, and to add a modest hint on 
the great service his knowledge must be of to 
his friends. But his purpose was answered ; 
his garden, his orchard, barns, poultry-yard, 
turnip-fields, and even sheep-walks, which had 
been plundered in spite of boards exhibiting 
tremendous threatenings of steel-traps and 
spring guns; in spite of hand-bills, and offers 
of reward by the association for the prosecution 
of felons—-now retained their respective char- 
ges unmolested, while the outrageous conduct 
of the villagers fully justified his avowed de- 
termination not to employ his learning in future, 
except for his own advantage. 


From the Charleston Courier. 
CONGRESS. 

He who should mature and carry through 
an amendment to the national constitution, ob- 
viating the evils arising from an appeal to the 
House of Representatives, in the choice of a 
President, would confer a signal benetit on his 
country. He would restore Congress to its 
proper sphere—the calm, and pure, and degni- 
tied office of legislation. He would rescue it 
from being, as it has been recently, the arena 
of disgraceful broils, and fierce and embittered 
contention. How afflicting is it, that the ad- 
vice of Sallust, with which every school-boy 
is familiar, should be entirely thrown away. 
It becoines those who are employed in adminis- 
tering affvirs of state, to be free from anger, ha- 
tred. and prejudice of any kind.” 

sut in truth, this business of election, ap- 
pertains not to the ordinary mass of legisla- 
tion. It is not in human nature--when so 
great a prize as the Chief Magistiacy of this 
nation, with all its paraphernalia of honor and 
patronage is scrambled for among a few more 
than two hundred voters, collected in one and 
the same hall—it is not in human nature. that 
there should nut be a correspondent anxiety 
and excitement, a palpitation of the heart. a 





wall=, leaped itches, and had met with no few 
dangers from dogs, sieel traps, and hungry fel- 
lows, on whom be had trespassed, to keep as 


uttering of the affections, a phrenzy of the 

; mind. But these mar (he character of a legis. 

‘lative body, and tarnish, as far as they extend. 
‘ 43. a t " ¥d ~ ° - . nd . 

| ournationa! Sime. Still, a more serious griey- 


The voice et | 


grave and his gun, and appeared unwilling to 
make the sacrifice. it was then that his broth- 
er stepped upto him, seizing him violently by 
the arm and said, Will you disgrace our tami- 
ly and the nation? Do you think the Great 
Spirit loves the feeble coward? f will wipe 
away the stain from my tamily,and permit you 
to live a coward and a murderer. His brother 
was about stepping to the gun, when, taking 
courage, he rushed before him, shook his haud 
and that of lus mother, pulled the trigger and 
Was soon wrapped in his blanket with bis hunt- 
ing apparatus and baried by the side of the 
Indian he bad murdered. 


ee 


ANOTHER MIRACLE. 

The Washington papers contain an advertise- 

ment, of* the miraculous cure of Sister Beatrice 
Meyers, a nun in Georgetown, by Prince Ifo- 
henloe ; price 12 1-2 cents’ ’—-for the book, we 
| suppose, and not for the cure.— U. S. Gaz. 
Our neighbours at New-York, are taking the 
| lead of us in religious matters: they have or- 
| dered that no Theatre shall be erected within 
| a certain distance of any Christian Church--and 
i the citizens are now petitioning that the canal 
' may not be navigated upon the Sabbath. Are 
| canals more sacred than rivers or turnpikes. 
Ibid. 





Philadelphia, is about to leave this country for 
England, to obtain every kind of information 
connected with public improvement, which his 
enquiring and enlarged mind can glean from 
the experience of the engineers and public 
contractors of that country. ‘This mission 
of Mr. Strickland, it is understood, is under- 
taken entirely at the expense of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for promoting Internal Im- 
provement.--.\. Y. Statesman. 





HEADS OF ACTS, 
Passed during the late Session of the Legislature. 
PUPLIC ACTS. 

In addition to an act to establish Courts of Sessions. 

To prevent and pumsh frauds upon Banks. 

For the better security of owners of Lands from claiins for Licht. 
Air and Way. P 

In addition to an act. entitled an act in addition to an act to 
enable the Proprieters of Social Libraries to manage the same. 

In addition to an act for the better mauaging Lands, Wharves. 
and other Reai Estates lving in common. ; 

Au act in addition to an act, prescribing the mode of taking 
depositions and administering ovths and affirmations. 

Ip addition to en act, eutitled an act to reguiute the goiag at large 
of Sheep und Rams, and He Goats, at certain seasons of the vear. 

To regulate Hay-Scales. , 

To extend the powers of Sheriffs, Coroners, and Constables, in cer- 
tala causes. 

Jn addition to an act directing the proceedings for the speedy 
removal of nuisances,and the extendiig the act to the county of Nan- 
tuckct. 

In addition to an act, further to previde for the payment of cost on 
crimine! prosecutions. 

Relating to Jurors. 

In addition to the several acts, entitled an act empowering the 
Selectmen of such towns where there may be fire engines. to ap- 
point Enginemen, and repealing the laws heretofo-e made for that 
purpose. 

In addition to an act to enforce the satisfaction and payment of 
Executions and Warrants of distress against: certain corporations, 

Regulating the duties of Trustees and Guardians of lodians, or 
tribes of Indians, in this Commonwealth. 

In addition to an act, entitled pn act to relieve towns from the 
expenses of persons imprisoned for debt. 

fe additionto an act, enutled an act, in addition to the several 
acts now in force respecting Highways. 

lo addition to an act, entitled an act to prevent the destruction 
of Pickerel in the ponds.and streams of this Commonwealth. 

; In addition to an ect for suppressing and punishing of Rogues, 
Vagabonds, Common Beggars, and other idle, disorderiv, aad 
lewd persons, and the several acts in addition thereto. F 

Yo addition to an act imposing a duty on Sales at Auction. 

To allow grace on Bills of Exchange and Notes, acc ording to 
the custom of merchants. 





Boards, and regulating the tale of Shin 
and Staves, and for ether purposes. 

lu addition to an act, entitled an 
destruction and casting away of Ships and Cargoes. 

For the appointment of Trustees in certain cases of divorce 

Authorizing the City of Boston, and towns in this Commonwealth 
to make By Laws restraining Dogs going at large. 

To prevent forcibly passing and avoiding Toll Gates. 

_ Tu addition to an act, entitled an act to prevent fraud and de 
tion in the packing of Pickled Fish, andto regul: 
ity of the casks, and the sale and exportation 
from this Commouwealth, an 
on the subject. 

In addition to and for repealing an act. entitled 
the mode of making returas of the 
this Commonweaith, to | 
arable Couner 


gles, Clapboards, Hoops, 


act to prevent the wilful 


cep- 
ate the »ize and qual- 
thereot’ within and 
d to repeal all laws heretofore made 


an act directing 
mt the several incorporated Banks in 
dis Exeetioney the Governor and the Hon. 





Mr. Strickland, the celebrated architect of 


In addition to an act, entitied an act for the admcasurement of 


ee 
Ao act (farther) ia addition to a act imposing a duty on Sales 
at Auction. q sun 
tion to an act, entitled an act for the support regu- 
lation of Milles and the at oy cr —- thereto. 
ish the of Boston. 


A 
In further addition to an act establ 
Relative ey line between the city of 
town of Brookline. , (piwee 
Relative to Locks and Canals on Merrimac or. 
To empower the Selectmen of New-Bedford to increase he num- 


ber of Enginemen. the destruction of 
e i and to prevent 
To preserve the Eel Fishery, ' — n of Harw 

Lobster: 


Oysters and all other shell fish 
"To prevent the destruction of 3 and Clam Fishery in the 
of Bridgewater. 


— ———_ sn talline of Sub in the tows 
egulat the m 
Revelation wanuporention of Gaupowder inand the town 
of Charlestown. , 
For the preservation and reguiatioa of the fishery '* the towns 
of ap eer —— ~ ——— its 
To regulate t ery in Ipswich river. ' 
Io addition to an uct, entitled an act, to prevent the ee 
and to regulate the catching of fish called a” 

e np the rivers and streams in the town of Harwic * ride Getes 
‘o authorise Josiah on to errect aud maintain 
in the town of Plymouth. 
To establish Se boundary line between the towns of North 
Bridgewater and West Bridgewater. _ 
To establish the Agawan Manufacturing Company. 
To establish the Fall River Iron Works Company. — aie 
To grant further time for the puyments of the last insta 
the Globe Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
To establish the Baptist Society in Montgomery. ie 
To change the names of certain persons therein mentioned. 
In addition to the act to establish the town of Seckouk. 
'To establish the Weymouth Aqueduct Corporation. 
Yo aid the Bunker Hill Monument Association. South 
To repeal the provisions of an act to establish the town of Sou 
Reading. f th 
Declaring and confirming to the Pewholders the Property of t r 
Congregational Meeting-House in the first omg in Rexbury, an 
authorizing them to raise money hy taxing Pews. 

ACTS—TO INCORPORATE 

The President, Directors, and Company of the Danv 
The President, Directors, and Company of the Farmer 
Pe. eitiia ti 
The Manufacturers’ Bank in Ware. 
‘The President, Directors, and Company of the Barnstable Bank. 
The President, Directors, and Company of the Wousatonic Bank. 
The President, Directors, and Company of the Fal! } iver Bank. 
The President, Directors, and Company of the Washwgton Bank 
in Boston. 
The Sunderland Bank. 
In addition te an act to incorporate the President, &c. of the 
Mendon Bank. Ree 
The fastitution for Savings in Roxbury and its vicinity. 
The United States Insurance Company. 
The Boylston Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
The Amcrican Insurance Company. in Salem. 
The Mercantile Jusurance Company, in Salen. 
The Boston and Salem Insurance Company. 
The Norfolk Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
In addition to the act incorporating the Eagle Insurance Company. 
In addition to an act entitled an act to - incerporate w m. 
Phillips, jr. aud others into a company by the name of the New-Eng- 
jand Marine Insurance Company. 
In addition to an act to mcorporate suodry persous by the name 
of the Massachusetts Fire Insurance Company. 
The Mamilton Manufacturing Company. 
The Saxon and Leicester Factory. 
The Hingham Umbrella Manufacturing Company. 
‘rhe Bostod and Bruintree Copper and Brass Manufactory. 
The Plympton Iron Company. 
The Williamsburg Manufacturing Campany. 
In addition to the act incorporating the Proprietors of Charles- 
town Bleachery. 
ee Persons by the name of the South Boston Flint Glass 

orks. 
The Salem Laboratory Company. 
The Newton Chemical Company. 
The Newburyport Hosicry Company. 
The Easton Lead and Silver Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
Establishing a free Bridge in the city of Boston. 
The North River Bridge Company. 
Certain persons for the building a Bridge over the Merrimack river 
between the towns of Dracut and Chelmsford. 
The Proprietors of the Quincy Canai. 
In further addition tothe act to incorporate the South Boston 
Association. 
The Ainherst College. 
The Trustees of the Ashby Schoo! and Charitable Fund. 
The tirst Universalist Church in Tauntou. 
The first Universalist Society in Acton. 
The Calvinistic Society in Worcester. 
The Proprictors of Christ Church in Leicester. 
The Second Baptist Suciety in Boston. 
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The Trinitarian Congregational Society in Taunton. 


Bartou-square, in Salem. 

The Trustees of the Methodist 
Boston. 

; The Trustees of the Methodist Religious Society in Marble- 
Lead. 

In addition to the act to incorporate the Trustees of the Methodist 
Religious Socicty in South Bosien. 

The Trustees of the North Baptist Ministerial Fund in Randolph. 
, Phe Prustees of the Miuisterial Fund in the First Parish of Box- 
ora. 

The Trustees of the Miuseterial Fund of the Congregational Parish 
and Society in Canton. 


To repeal part of the act to incorporate the Second Parish in 
Deerfield. g 


, In addition to the act to incorporate the Provident Institution in 
Boston. 

rhe Proprietors of the City Hotel in Boston. 

lu addition to the uct to incorporate the Proprietors of the City 
Hotel in Boston. 

The Theatrical Fund in Boston. 

In addition to the act to iucorporate the Farmers 
Brighton. 
To incorporate the P 
and Beaches in Truro. 


= oa Purnpi ke Corporation. 


‘ tors of the Meadows eastward of tiie Causeway leading 
rom Farm Neck, 


The Franklin fypographical Society. 


Religious 


Hotel in 


roprietors of Eastern Harbors, Meadows, 


Total 114. 








NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

ARREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of English, French and American goods ; 
among which are the followings: 

Broadcloths, varteus colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 

Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; 

Scarlet printed Flannels ; 

Flannels and baizes, various colors ; * 
Scotch Plaids, high colors suitable for ladies dresses ; 
Caroline Plaids, new and elegant pattern 

Plain and figured Bombazets ; 
Black bombazine, extra fine ; 

loo, for mantles ; 

Sarsuets, Sinchaw, Florence and plaid Silk:, various 
patterns and qualities ; 

Double chain Levantines ; 

Elegant wrought lace Veils ; 

Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Muslins ; 

White and colored Cambricks ; 

Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 

Black Italian Crapes ;. Calicoes ; 

American Shirtings and She etings, brown and 
bleached ; Bed ‘Tick ; Stripes, Checks, and Ging- 
hams ; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons, Pins, 
Needles, Tape, Combs, &c. &c. which added to their 
forme r stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 
WARE, and W. 1. GOODS, comprises a complete as- 
sortment, which are offered at prices as low as can be 
obtained in boston. W.W.& Co. assure their friends 
and thase disposed to favor them wich their patronage, 
that every exertion will be made on their part to 
please. They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of the newest and most fashionable 
goods that are to be found in the mar«xet. 

Walpole, Dec. 17. eptf 


INK POWDER. 

A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRODUCTION OF INK. 

HE Ink produces « permanent jet black, flows 
evenly and smoothly from and follows the most 
delicate stroke of a pen ; does not spread upon and 
blurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this case, becoming 
— darker or lighter materially alters the forms and 
ositi e de y igi i 
aww of the letters from what was originally in- 
A further recommendation of this ink will be found 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
excellent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 
ble papers. ‘This Ink Powder is warranted superior 
to any thing of the kind ever offered to the public.— 
For sale by MOSES PIERCE, at No. 62, Market-street 
where may be had a general assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and EARTHEN WARE. sats 
Also, best ASSORTED CRATES, for country trade 
low for cash. tf Dec. 24. ; 
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_ WINTER STRAINED OIL. 
ROWN & ELLIS, Agents for the Plymouth 
Whaling Company, have now in store, and will 


keep constantly for sale at No. 52 + Wharf 

i, con antly resale at No. 52, Long Wharf, Bbls. 
iercesant ihds. of the first quality of Winter Strain- 

Feb. 11. 
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The Proprietors of the Independeat Congregational Church in | 


Society in South ! 
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No. 99, WASHINGTON-ST " . ee 
ILLIAM 8. CHADWICK “sor sale | = 
\ \ Fall and Winter Steck of BOOTS, SHOES ay . 
PUMPS, comprising an assortment equal to any oth 2 
Boot or Shoe Store in America, all of which have bee 
made under his immediate inspection, and for dura. Ne 
bility and workmanship, cannot be surpassed, viz. — 
200 pair men’s strong, well made Boots at $2,25 
275 do. real calf-skin ao. 250°: 
300 do. gentleman’s do. do. 00 
200 do. do. superior do. do. 50 
350 do. city made do. * = do. 00 | 
175 do. prime custom do. 500: 
100 do. elegaut do. 6,00: TE! 
75 do. real English Soal Boots, water proof, 7,6) 
200 do. boys elegant calf-skin Boots, from 
$2,25 to —_ 
100 do. do. cow-hide Boots, from 1,75 to § 
600 dv. gentlemen’s elegant Dancing Pumps sia 
from 67 centsto 1 
300 do. do. do. heels $1,00 to 1,757 
300 do. do. OverShoes, from $1,25to Qf fH 
400 do. calf-skin Shoes, of every description c, 
from $1,12 to 5 F 

The above work is all warranted; any deductiog” 
satisfactory to the purchaser will be made, should ig) 
not prove equal to his expectations—and customer: Al 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the: In 
above stated prices. Tt 

He has also, ia Store, 25 dozen Calf-Skins ; 3 bales: 

Russia Sheeting; 25 boxes No. 3 Ribbons, well ag! 
sorted ; 604 pieces superior black Gailoons ; 400 pais: its 
English Boot Soals, together with a large assortment bay 
of black and coloured Denmark Satin Velveteen . 
Double Prunello, Boot Webbing, Boots .Lasts, ax 4 
every article in any way conneoted with his branck W 
of business, all of which are offered at whoiesale an AD 
retail, atlow prices for Cash WI! 
LADIES’ SHOES. 4 

A very extensive assortment of Ladies dress Shoes. W 
consisting of black, white, and coloured India as ig 
French Satin Slippers, made very elegant ; 
black and coloured Velveteen, Demark Sati 4 
Double Prunellu Shoes, with and without heels 
Ladies kid, morocco and leather Boots, walki Id 
thin soaled Pumps, consisting of the most fax Ar 
patterns now worn. Aliso, 400 pair Ladies (Lal An 
Ties,a new pattern for walking shoes, made cfreal fue 1 
calf-skin, equal if not superior to any thing of thekipd | Ah 
in this city. a 

Also, \uadies Fur Boots, Over Shoes, Moccasins, GC. 

Misses, childrens and boys Shoes, of every descrip. = s 
tion and price. \ = 

Likewtse, just received, 1 case French Prunello# I th 
Shoes, consisting of black, green, pearl, and crimson, | Ang 
prices from 42 cts. to 75 cts. 7 Wo 

N. B. Measures taken for Ladies, Gentlemen, an@! A 
Misses Boots and Shoes, of every description—where: Ye 
no exertion shall be wanting to render his work and Inr 
services acceptable to all fhose who may favour him: Nor 

| with their custom. Nov. 12. 7 N 

— Snal 

AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. + Tha 

CITY CLOTHES W ARE-HOUSE,: Wh: 

| No. 5, CONGRESS-SQUARE, (2 DOORS NORTH OF TRE v 

BRANCH BANK,) i The 

KELLEY & HUDSON, ; Wh 

AVE received their Fall Supply of RICH A And 

ELEGANT GOODS, suited to the approachihe H 
season, consisting of ’ 

FRENCH CLOTHS & CASSIMERES, ? Som 

Black, biue, Brown, Claret, Green, Olive, Drab, &¢, Ally 

LONDON GOODS. E Beca 

Black and Blue Crhoras, of superior qualities As 
Together with avomplete assortment of Fancy Coloun As tl 
such as are most fashionable in London at the preseg Sprin 
time. 4 To ne 

Lion Skin and Lafayette COATINGS, superb On 

| cles for Top Coats ; German and water-proof C4 

| LETS ; real Scotch and Norwich PLAIDS ; CASS Butt 
MERES, in great variety of mixtures, blue, black A fat 
drabs, bufi aud white. ‘§ Serpe 

Ribbed CASSIMERES, of every fashionable shades Th 

VESTINGS. & But i 

Black and coloured figured Velvets—Englia Must 
French, Italian and india Silk ; Toilinet and Vale Heavy 
cia.—Also, an extensive assortment of TRIMMINGS For 
HOSIERY, GLOVES and UMBRELLAS. —_— 

CLOTHING. : * Perhay 

Camblet and Plaid CLOAK3~—Camblet 7 

| COATS—tashionable drab, blue and mixt cloth T@ FR 
Coats—SURTOUTS of every fashionable  coloal “ For th 
with and without capes—FROCK COA7S—DRES —. | 
COATS—TROWSERS and VESTS—all in thematic 
ern style and faithfully made. . # Born j 

Doe-skin Smarts and Drawkks, which are univé Journ 
sally approved—Flannel, Lambs-wool and Worsti hresh 
Shirts and Drawers—Linen and Culton SHIR Cold : 
Silk and plain Srocks—Berkley and oiher CRAPVAR Seare 
—Pocxet handkerchiefs of every description—Ru ; Like 1 
and French Be:.rs—Silk and cotton Suspenders Searc 
aay other article necessary for a complete asso Dust : 
ment. 

K. & H. assure their customers and the public, Richly 
their store will be found to contain as complete an Light 
sortment of fashionable and elegant Goods as aff Sweet 
other essablishment of the kind in the United States. © Deep] 

(K7- London Fashions recently received. But ia 

Oct. 22. And tl 

4 And te 

BOSTON POCKET BOOK MANUFACTOM 
AMES DYER, directly opposite the Old Soul Yet, th 
has on hand, and is constantly manufactaml Ever it 
POCKEL BOOKS and FANCY MGROG lhoug 
WORK, of every description, which he offers M@# Spring 
sale on the most favourable terms, for cash or credit Morniz 

April 23.—té. S And th 

. And th 

CAMPHOR, &e. oe 

300 POUNDS refined Camphor—500 pou ~ Man al 
best Turkey Opium—12,000 pou Moulde 

fresh Juniper Berries, withan extensive assort Of the 
Drugs, Chemicals, Glass Wares, Apothecaries None 
sils, &c. for sale by ‘ Thea, > 
WILLIAM B. & HENRY WHITE, | | And th 

eft Apothecaries Hall, No. 49, Marlboro’-streite’ And th 

Orders for Foreign Markets executed on the mé Cold, ix 
favorable terms. 2m. Jan..14, 

2 H. A. PENNIMAN a Mr. 
O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on hand, aie pression 



















for sale Maccaboy and Scotch § 
good, at reduced 


‘ 


nuff, 


: from ev 
prices. .4lso,a general asso 


of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, etc. together 9 all 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau. ly diffice 
forsale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 correct 
complete—and a file of the Boston Daily Advertia conveye 
for 5 years, complete. 3m Feb. Ue] mean 
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WATCHES AND WATCH REPAIR 
DAVIS, WATSON, & CO. 4 

ORNER of Milk and Washington-streets, have! 

/ hand, Gold and Siver patent lever WATC 
which they will sell at unusual low prices. i 
They also repair Watches of every description 
the most faithful manner. Feb. & 








NOTICE. ; 
HE subscribers inform their friends and the ff 
lic in general, that they have formed a cop 
nership in the business of Livery Stable Keepers,’ 
have taken the stable in Court-street, heretof 
cupied by Thomas Britton. They are furnished © 
the best of HORSES and CARRIAGES of all des 
tions, and will devote their whole time and a 
to the accommodation of their customers. : 
(eThey respectfully solicit a share of the p 
age of the public, which they will at all times e 
or to merit by punctuality and endeavors to p 
THOMAS BRITTON. Ow and 


ence w 











LYMAN THURSTON. 
aw. ? 





Feb. 18. 








